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Northern  Financial  Interests  in  Southern 
Railroads,  1865-1900 


By  John  F.  Stover* 

Southern  railroads  were  wrecks  in  1865  but  at  least  the  destroyed 
railroads  belonged  to  the  Southerners.  Prior  to  and  during  the 
war  years  southern  states,  cities,  or  individuals  held  practically 
all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  southern  railroads.^  A  generation 
later,  in  1900,  nonhem  men  and  money  exerted  a  considerable 
financial  influence  and  control  over  a  much  enlarged  southern 
rail  network.  This  transition  in  control  occurred  in  a  South 
arbitrarily  defined  to  include  the  eight  Confederate  states  en¬ 
tirely  east  of  the  Mississippi  plus  Louisiana  and  Kentucky.  The 
development  of  this  northern  financial  influence  came  during  a 
period  in  which  the  railroads  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers  achieved  a  traffic  pattern  and  a  corporate  maturity  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  southern  rail  system  grew  nearly 
fourfold  (from  9,000  to  35,000  miles)  in  the  35  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  typical  southern  line  was  still  somewhat  different 
from  northern  railroads.  This  difference  stemmed  largely  from 
the  fact  that  the  southern  line  had  a  more  limited  route  and  was 
generally  built  more  cheaply  than  roads  north  of  the  Ohio  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  cheapness  of  constmction  was  due 
as  much  to  the  limited  volume  of  potential  traffic  as  to  the 
sometimes  favorable  terrain  or  to  nearly  invariably  skimpy  capital 
structures.  Southern  lines  also  generally  had  shorter  equipment 

•Associate  Professor  of  History,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette.  Indiana. 
This  paper  was  presented  to  a  'Joint  session  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  His¬ 
torical  Association  and  the  Southern  Historical  Association  in  Saint  Louis, 
April  30,  1955.  This  is  a  part  of  a  larger  study  of  the  railroads  of  the  South 
from  1865  to  1900,  which  will  be  published  by  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press. 

1.  U.  B.  Phillips,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt 
to  I860  (New  York.  1913),  14-15;  Ceorge  R.  Leighton,  Five  Cities,  the  Story 
of  Their  Youth  and  Old  Age  (New  York:  1939),  60;  Cecil  Kenneth  Brown. 
A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development'.  The  Story  of  North  Carolina's 
First  Effort  to  Establish  an  East  and  West  Trunk  Line  Railroad  (Chapel 
Hill,  1928),  72-80;  John  W.  DuBose,  Alabama’s  Tragic  Decade  (Birmingham. 
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rosters  with  rolling  stock  and  motive  power  often  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  used  in  the  North.* 

The  35  years  of  southern  railroad  financial  history  after  1865 
can  be  divided  into  four  periods  or  phases  each  roughly  a  decade 
in  length.  The  first  seven  or  eight  post-war  years  were  chiefly 
marked  by  the  two  often  parallel  developments,  the  necessary 
rehabilitation  of  the  war  torn  railroads  and  the  pilfering  and 
swindling  activities  of  numerous  carpetbaggers  who  either  were 
projecting  new  lines  or  taking  over  old  ones.  The  second  phase 
appeared  with  the  Panic  of  1873  and  the  subsequent  depression 
which  brought  receivership  and  frequently  northern  financial 
influence  to  over  half  the  southern  lines.  Other  southern  rail¬ 
roads  succumbed  to  northern  financial  management  in  the  third 
period,  the  decade  of  the  i88o’s,  years  of  rail  prosperity,  expansion 
and  consolidation.  Northern  influence  and  control  became  nearly 
complete  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  a  period  including 
both  extensive  receivership  in  1892  and  1893,  continued  raO 
consolidation  later  in  the  decade. 

In  1865  most  southern  railroads  faced  an  uncertain  future  with 
no  resources  other  than  a  war-scarred  right  of  way  and  broken 
down  rolling  stock  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana.  But  at 
least  the  twisted  rails,  burnt  ties,  destroyed  bridges  and  dilapidated 
or  lost  rolling  stock  was  southern  owned.  The  stockholders  in 
southern  railroads  at  the  time  of  the  war  were,  with  but  few 
exceptions.  Southerners.  In  1861  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
individual  stockholders  of  the  Knoxville  and  Kentucky  Railroad 
lived  in  the  North  and  they  held  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  outstanding  shares.®  In  the  same  year  only  nine  of  the  1,300 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  stockholders  were  from  the 
North.^  In  the  lists  of  directors  of  southern  lines  in  early  post¬ 
war  years  few  Northerners  are  found.  Of  280  directors  of  25 
major  southern  roads  listed  fiscal  or  financial  agents  with  offices 

2.  Carl  Russell  Fish,  “The  Northern  Railroads,  April,  1861,”  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Review,  XXII  (July,  1917),  778-93. 

3.  House  Reports  of  Committees,  2nd  Session,  S9th  Congress,  no.  34  (1866- 
1867,  serial  1306),  560-61. 

4.  /bid..  581-602.  The  nine  holdings,  however,  accounted  for  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  shares.  The  American  Bible  Society  of  New  York  with  4% 
shares,  was  the  smallest  investor  of  the  nine.  Several  of  the  other  northern 
investors  held  from  200  to  1,000  shares  each. 
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per  cenr,  were  from  the  North.®  Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
major  southern  roads  listed  iscal  or  financial  agents  with  offices 
in  the  North.®  Crippled  and  disabled  as  the  southern  railroads 
were  in  the  early  Reconstruction,  they  were  still  locally  owned 
and  operated. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  government  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  transportation  in  the  South  would  have  been  much  de¬ 
layed.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  government  owned 
rolling  stock  was  made  available  for  purchase  by  Southern  rail¬ 
roads  on  short  term  credit.’  Railroads  in  nearly  every  southern 
state  purchased  the  rolling  stock.®  The  total  government  sales 
amounted  to  $10,773,000,  of  which  about  a  third  were  for  cash, 
and  the  remainder  on  credit.® 

But  the  aid  of  the  government,  valuable  as  it  was,  was  not  in 
itself  enough.  Heavy  floating  debts,  long  overdue  bond  interest 
payments,  and  costs  of  rebuilding  that  could  not  be  met  by  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  government  required  cash  or  at  least  credit.  What 
the  Southern  railroads  needed  was  substantial  amounts  of  northern 
capital.  There  was  an  early  and  nearly  universal  acceptance  of 
this  financial  diagnosis.  As  early  as  July,  1865,  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  saw  southern  railroad  rehabilitation  re¬ 
quiring  immense  amounts  of  northern  money,  and  predicted  the 
requirement  would  be  readily  fulfilled.’®  In  September,  1865, 
Governor  Pierpont  of  Virginia  publicly  invited  northern  men 
and  northern  money  to  help  Virginia  rebuild  her  railroads.”  In 
January,  1866,  James  De  Bow  wrote  in  an  editorial:  “What  the 
South  now  needs  is  capital,  and  if  the  immense  accumulations  of 

5.  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1869- 
1870  (New  York,  1869).  Ten  were  from  New  York  City  and  one  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

6.  Ibid.  Three  out  of  37  companies  had  such  agents,  all  of  them  in  New 
York. 

7.  Carl  Russell  Fish,  The  Restoration  of  the  Southern  Railroads  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  History,  Number  2,  Madi¬ 
son.  1919),  10-21.  The  military  lines  had  been  operating  433  locomotives,  one 
quarter  of  which  had  been  captured.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  6,605  cars  used  by 
the  army  were  captured. 

8.  De  Bote's  Review,  April-May,  1867,  pp.  489-90.  A  list  of  26  railroads 
still  indebted  to  the  government  in  the  spring  of  1867  included  lines  in  every 
state  but  Florida. 

9.  Fish.  Restoration  of  the  Southern  Railroads,  25. 

10.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  July  8,  1866,  p.  67. 

11.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  The  South:  A  Tour  of  its  Battlefields  and  Ruined 
Cities  (Hardford.  1866),  191. 
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the  North  could  only  be  diverted  in  that  channel,  something  like 
the  old  days  of  prosperity  would  be  revived,  .  .  .  Will  not  these 
rich  capitalists  pause  and  consider?  Never  before  was  so  inviting 
a  field  opened.”^^ 

The  requests  for  financial  assistance  brought  forth  only  a  modest 
response,  and  in  the  first  decade  after  the  war  northern  capital 
never  appeared  in  the  anticipated  volume.  Contemporaries  gave 
several  reasons  for  the  relative  failure  of  northern  money  to  flow 
south.  Primary  factors  were  the  general  lack  of  financial  security 
in  the  South  and  the  presence  of  more  golden  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  Some  blamed  the  lack  of 
northern  money  on  the  disturbed  political  and  social  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  South  and  others  claimed  that  northern  hesitance 
was  caused  by  the  Negro  supremacy  during  the  Reconstruction.'® 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  handicaps  and  difficulties,  the  railroad 
companies  rebuilt  their  lines  and  put  them  back  in  operation  be¬ 
tween  1865  and  1870.  The  trips  through  the  South  of  James 
De  Bow,  as  reponed  in  his  paper,  give  a  good  account  of  the 
process  of  the  railroad  restoration.  In  1866  he  found  the  trains 
running,  accommodations  terrible,  and  the  rates  twice  as  high 
as  pre-war.  By  1867  he  reported  the  railroads  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  before  the  war,  with  comparable  schedules  and  rates 
only  a  quarter  higher.  In  1868  his  successors  at  the  Review  were 
arguing  for  such  further  improvements  as  gauge  standardization, 
consolidation  of  lines,  and  better  terminal  facilities.'* 

The  late  i86o’s  and  the  early  1870’s  were  also  years  of  intense 
and  profitable  railroad  activity  by  carpetbaggers  and  their  white 
and  colored  resident  collaborators.  Some  northerners,  such  as  John 
T.  De  Weese,  the  right  hand  man  of  General  Milton  S.  Little¬ 
field  in  North  Carolina,  were  hitting  pay  dirt  as  early  as  1867.'® 
Most  of  the  lush  railroad  grafting,  however,  started  in  1868  or 
1869.  The  really  profitable  stealings  took  place  in  the  next  three 
or  four  years,  and  by  1872  or  1873  the  conservatives  in  many 
states  were  in  the  process  (or  had  already  finished  it)  of  thorough¬ 
ly  investigating  and  uncovering  the  saga  of  corruption. 

12.  De  Bow's  Review,  January,  1866,  p.  105. 

13.  Edward  King,  The  Great  South  (Hartford.  1875),  793;  De  Bow’s  Re¬ 
view,  June,  1867,  p.  607;  January,  1868,  p.  105. 

14.  Ibid.,  February,  1866,  pp.  217-19;  February,  1867,  p.  216;  June,  1867, 
p.  597;  March,  1868,  pp.  264-69;  July,  1868,  pp.  607-11. 

15.  John  T.  De  Weese  to  B.  B.  Washburne,  October  30,  1867,  Elihu  Wash- 
burne  Papers,  Manuscript  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 
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Organized  and  legalized  railroad  corruption  was  made  com¬ 
pletely  obnoxious  in  the  four  states  of  North  Girolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Although  these  four  states  accounted 
for  about  6o%  of  all  southern  railroad  construction  in  the  period,^® 
there  was  no  significant  connection  between  the  extraordinary 
carpetbagger  activity  and  the  relatively  rapid  railroad  expansion. 
Most  carpetbaggers  were  more  interested  in  milking  a  railroad 
exchequer  or  raiding  a  state  treasury  than  they  were  in  the  hard 
work  of  actually  laying  track  or  operating  a  railroad. 

In  Nonh  Carolina  a  railroad  ring  headed  by  General  Milton 
S.  Littlefield  of  New  York,  George  W.  Swepson,  a  native  Tar 
Heel,  and  John  T.  De  Weese,  a  colonel  from  Indiana,  profited 
from  the  sale  of  millions  of  dollars  of  state  railroad  bonds.  In¬ 
stead  of  building  railroads  the  gang  spent  the  money  for  such 
things  as  bribery  in  North  Carolina,  bankrupt  railroads  in  Florida, 
and  gambling  junkets  in  New  York  City.^’  And  in  South  Carolina 
a  railroad  ring  composed  of  “Honest  John”  Patterson,  Miles  G. 
Parker,  John  L.  Neagle,  and  Daniel  Henry  Chamberlain  was  every 
bit  as  effective.  In  Georgia  Hannibal  I.  Kimball  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  the  prime  mover  in  corrupt  railroad  practices  during 
Governor  Bullock’s  administration.  Kimball’s  persuasive  powers 
were  so  great  that  his  fellow  citizens  claimed  the  only  way  to 
resist  him  was  to  refuse  to  see  him.^®  Kimball  was  president  of 
four  of  the  seven  lines  that  received  state  assistance  and  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  1870  in  a  profitable  lease  of  the  state  owned  Western 
and  Atlantic.’*  Over  in  Alabama  two  nearly  penniless  “capitalists” 
from  Boston,  John  C.  and  Daniel  N.  Stanton  succeeded  as  well 
with  the  state  sponsored  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad.^* 

16.  Henry  V.  Poor.  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  /877- 
18T8  (New  York,  1877),  lx.  These  four  states  built  2,471  miles  of  line  in  the 
period  1865-1875,  or  an  increase  of  59  per  cent  over  the  1865  mileage.  The 
other  six  states  built  new  line  equal  to  only  a  35  per  cent  increase. 

17.  Brown,  A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development,  198-99;  Charles 
Nordhoff,  Cotton  States  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1875  (New  York,  1876), 
95;  Reginald  C.  McGrane,  Foreign  Bondholders  and  American  State  Debts 
(New  York,  1935),  335-36;  Hilary  A.  Herbert  and  others.  Why  the  Solid  South 
(Baltimore,  1890),  80. 

18.  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Henry  W.  Grady  (New  York,  1943),  108-109. 

19.  The  Railroad  Gazette,  November  12,  1870,  p.  152;  December  31,  1870, 
p.  320;  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  December  31,  1870,  p.  853;  C. 
Mildred  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  Economic,  Social,  Political. 
1865-1872  (New  York,  1915),  245-55. 

20.  The  Railroad  Gazette,  November  12,  1870,  p.  153;  McGrane,  Foreign 
Bondholders  and  American  State  Debts,  288;  Walter  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama  (Cleveland,  1911),  591-604. 
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The  carpetbaggers  achieved  permanent  control  over  very  few 
of  the  railroads  they  promoted,  built,  or  stole.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  return  of  conservative  rule  in  the  Statehouse,  the  threat 
of  exposure,  or  exposure  itself,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  control 
by  the  carpetbag  group.  In  the  Carolinas,  Littlefield  and  Swepson 
could  not  keep  their  Western  North  Carolina,  nor  did  John  Pat¬ 
terson  and  his  ring  long  retain  control  over  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia.  In  Georgia,  Kimball  soon  lost  his  chain  of  roads,  and 
in  Alabama  the  Stanton  brothers  had  their  railroad  seized  by  the 
state.  By  the  early  1870’s  practically  all  of  the  political  raUroad 
spoilsmen  had  left  the  South.  They  left  behind  a  heritage  of 
poorly  constructed,  financially  weak  railroads  not  prepared  for 
the  financial  problems  of  the  future. 

However  in  the  first  half  dozen  post-war  years  at  least  a  de¬ 
gree  of  influence  over  southern  railroads  had  been  gained  by 
Northern  capital  in  a  variety  of  ways.  While  a  few  roads  were 
lost  to  the  North  by  carpetbag  activity,  more  mileage  was  lost 
as  outside  capital  was  brought  in  to  complete  and  rehabilitate  un¬ 
finished  lines  such  as  C.  P.  Huntington’s  Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 
Another  technique  was  illustrated  by  William  T.  Walters  pur¬ 
chase  in  1869  of  the  North  Carolina  held  stock  in  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  railroads.^^  By 
1870,  seven  of  the  43  major  southern  lines  (those  over  100  miles 
in  length)  had  northern  presidents.  Of  the  directors  nearly  a  fifth 
(81  out  of  426)  came  from  the  North. 

The  decade  of  the  1870’s  was  a  hard  period  for  southern  rail¬ 
roads.  Barely  recovered  from  the  destruction  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  rehabilitation  •  problems  that  followed,  most  roads  faced 
the  Panic  of  1873  without  the  benefit  of  any  good  years  of  pros- 
j>erity  and  dividends  behind  them.  While  southern  railroads  totalled 
a  fifth  of  the  national  mileage,  they  paid  in  1874  total  dividends 
of  only  $1,068,455,  or  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
nation.  Of  200  dividend  paying  roads,  only  14  were  in  the  South. 
Clearly  southern  railroads  were  ill  prepared  for  a  depression.** 

As  a  result,  southern  railroads  suffered  relatively  more  in  the 
Panic  of  1873  than  did  the  Northern  lines.  Within  two  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  panic,  a  dozen  southern  roads,  with 

21.  Herbert,  Why  the  Solid  South,  79;  Brown,  A  State  Movement  in  Rail¬ 
road  Development,  43-44. 

22.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  July  3,  1875,  p.  2. 
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2,000  miles  of  line,  had  failed  to  pay  bond  interest  when  due.“ 
By  1876,  55  southern  railroads,  or  nearly  half  of  the  127  lines 
in  the  region,  were  in  default  on  their  bond  coupons.  Half  or 
more  of  the  railroads  in  each  of  five  southern  states,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Virginia,  were  in  arrears  in  their 
interest  payments  in  the  same  year.^^  In  the  rest  of  the  nation 
not  over  a  quarter  of  the  railroad  were  in  default. 

Default  in  interest  payments  normally  led  to  receivership.  Short 
and  long  roads  suffered  alike.  Of  the  45  longer  southern  roads 
(those  over  100  miles  in  length),  25  different  lines  were  in  re¬ 
ceivership  sometime  during  the  decade  of  the  1870’s.**  The  total 
mileage  affected,  6,056  miles,  was  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total 
for  the  long  roads. 

The  lines  that  faced  default,  receivership,  and  foreclosure  in  the 
decade,  as  a  group  were  somewhat  longer,  cost  more  to  build,  and 
had  inferior  capital  structures,  as  compared  to  the  20  major  lines 
that  were  to  escape  receivership.  The  shorter  more  prosperous 
roads  on  the  average  had  cost  only  $27,000  per  mile  to  build, 
while  the  receivership  lines  had  an  average  cost  of  $39,000  per 
mile  with  Huntington’s  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  heading  the  list 
at  $88,000  per  mile  of  road.** 

The  defaulting  lines  had  57  per  cent  of  their  capital  structure 
in  bonds  or  funded  debt  while  only  45  per  cent  of  the  capital 
of  the  non-receivership  roads  was  borrowed  money.  The  lines 
that  suffered  reverses  were  also  less  efficient  than  those  that  es¬ 
caped  default  and  receivership.  Operating  ratios  were  higher  and 
net  earnings  were  lower  on  the  receivership  lines.  While  the 
prosperous  lines  in  the  early  1870’s  had  average  net  earnings  equal 
to  14  per  cent  of  their  funded  debt,  the  poorer  lines  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  net  earnings  equal  to  only  5  per  cent  of  their 
bonded  indebtedness.  The  inevitable  result  was  default  and  even¬ 
tual  receivership. 

The  receivership  experiences  of  three  roads,  the  Chesapeake  and 

23.  /Did..  November  16,  1873,  pp.  647-48. 

24.  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  /877- 
1878  (New  York,  1877),  xxxil-xxxvi. 

25.  Based  upon  an  examination  of  the  annual  issues  of  Henry  V.  Poor, 
Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  the  1870’8. 

26.  The  average  for  the  entire  South  in  1873  was  836,000  per  mile.  Henry 
V.  Poor.  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1878-1874  (New 
York,  1873),  xlvlii. 
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Ohio,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  are 
perhaps  typical  of  the  entire  group.  In  the  late  i86o’s  the  first 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  General 
William  C.  Wickham,  soon  realized  he  had  inadequate  southern 
capital  to  complete  his  line  to  the  Ohio  River.^’  After  futile  ef¬ 
forts  to  gain  European  financial  support.  General  Wickham  turned 
to  New  York  City  and  was  soon  negotiating  with  a  group  of 
New  York  bankers  headed  by  the  Connecticut  Yankee  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Collis  P.  Huntington.^*  Fresh  from  his  laurels  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  Central  Pacific,  Huntington  proposed  to  build  and  equip 
the  200  mile  extension  to  the  Ohio  River  for  $15,000,000,  al¬ 
though  he  admitted  seeing  construction  difficulties  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  West  Virginia  as  great  as  those  the  Central  Pacific  had 
faced  in  crossing  the  mountains  of  the  West,^*  The  capitalists 
built  the  road.  Officials  drove  the  final  spike  January  29,  1873, 
completing  the  428  miles  through  line  from  Richmond  to  Hunt¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia.*®  The  cost,  however,  had  been  high.  In 
doubling  the  length  of  the  road  the  capital  structure  had  increased 
five  fold,  standing  at  $38,000,000  in  1873.  Even  before  the  Panic 
of  1873,  net  earnings  per  year  were  averaging  only  one  per  cent 
on  the  total  investment.  The  company  defaulted  on  bond  coupons 
due  in  November,  1873,  and  in  1875  was  placed  in  receivership 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.*^  At  the  foreclosure  sale  in 
Richmond,  April  2,  1878,  A.  S.  Hatch,  representing  the  bond¬ 
holder’s  reorganization  committee,  purchased  the  road  for  $2,- 
750,000.  In  the  subsequent  reorganization  Huntington  remained 
as  president  and  the  line  became  a  Railway  Company  rather  than 
a  Railroad  Company.** 

The  second  line,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  had  suffered  severely 
in  the  Civil  War,  with  some  estimates  of  the  loss  running  to  65 

27.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  June  2,  1866.  p.  697;  December 
19,  1868,  p.  783;  March  12,  1870,  p.  332. 

28.  Ibid.,  October  3,  1868,  p.  441;  February  6.  1869.  p.  172;  June  26.  1869, 
p.  816;  November  27,  1869,  p.  863. 

29.  James  Poyntz  Nelson,  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  (Richmond. 
Virginia,  1927),  26;  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  December  11,  1869, 
p.  743. 

30.  Ibid.,  February  1,  1873,  p.  149;  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads 
of  the  United  States  for  1874-1875  (New  York.  1874),  111. 

31.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  November  1,  1873,  p.  587;  No¬ 
vember  16,  1873,  p.  649;  October  16,  1875,  p.  371. 

32.  Ibid.,  January  8,  1876,  p.  42;  April  6,  1878,  p.  342;  July  20,  1878,  p.  67. 
S.  F.  Van  Oss,  American  Railroads  as  Investments  (New  York,  1893),  764-65. 
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per  cent  of  the  original  cost.®®  The  line  was  restored  and  by  the 
winter  of  1870-1871  had  so  much  business  that  Robert  Somers 
reported  the  road’s  rolling  stock  inadequate  for  the  traffic.®^  Much 
of  the  trade  territory  of  the  road  was,  however,  “not  over  promis¬ 
ing  country’’  as  the  General  Superintendent,  Alfred  L.  Rives, 
candidly  admitted  to  his  brother  in  1873.®®  The  road  was  locally 
controlled  following  the  war  and  in  the  early  1870’s  only  a  single 
northerner,  William  Butler  Duncan  of  New  York,  was  included 
in  the  board  of  directors.  In  1873  and  1874,  both  the  gross  and 
the  net  earnings  of  the  road  substantially  fell  at  the  same  time  that 
the  floating  debt  increased.  In  May,  1874,  the  company  defaulted 
on  its  coupons  and  was  subsequently  placed  in  receivership.®* 
Duncan,  now  President  of  the  line,  was  made  one  of  the  two  re¬ 
ceivers.  When  Duncan  became  President  he  brought  more  north¬ 
erners  into  the  board  of  directors  and  by  1876  they  clearly  domi¬ 
nated  the  group.  The  Duncan  group  managed  to  reorganize  the 
company  wihtout  a  foreclosure  sale.®’ 

The  Savannah  and  Charleston,  the  third  line,  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  war  and  was  very  slow  to  recover.  Even 
in  1873-1874  Edward  King  remarked  that  the  only  good  thing 
about  a  trip  on  the  road  was  the  scenery.®*  The  line  was  never 
prosperous  and  faced  an  early  default  in  September,  1873.  After 
a  lengthy  receivership  the  line  was  put  on  the  auction  block  in 
Charleston,  June  7,  1880.  Henry  Bradley  Plant,  president  of  the 
Southern  Elxpress  Company,  was  the  successful  bidder,  getting 
the  road  for  $300,200.  Plant  renamed  his  property  the  Charleston 
and  Savannah  Railway,  made  himself  president,  and  selected  a 
new  board  of  directors  dominated  by  New  York  and  Baltimore 
men.®® 

In  the  decade  of  the  1870’s  these  three  lines,  like  nearly  all  of 
the  25  receivership  roads,  succumbed  to  new  northern  financial 

33.  Fairfax  Harrison,  A  History  of  the  Legal  Development  of  the  Railroad 
System  of  the  Southern  Railway  (Washington,  1901),  1471-72. 

34.  Robert  Somers,  The  Southern  States  Since  the  War,  1810-1811  (New 
York,  1871),  150. 

35.  Alfred  L.  Rives  to  William  Rives,  May  3,  1873,  William  Rives  Papers, 
Manuscript  Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

36.  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1871- 
1878  (New  York,  1877),  214-17. 

37.  Ibid.,  214-17;  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United 
States  for  1882  (New  York),  458. 

38.  King,  The  Great  South,  364. 

39.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  June  12,  1880,  p.  625. 
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the  southern  increase  from  14,778  to  29,263  miles  was  a  gain  of 
98  per  cent.  The  South  added  more  new  miles  every  single  year 
in  the  i88o’s  than  New  England  built  in  the  entire  period.  Only 
the  two-thirds  of  the  nation  west  of  the  Mississippi  built  more 
rapidly  than  the  ten  southern  states.*^ 

Also  in  the  decade  of  the  i88o’s  southern  railroads  soon  gained 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  especially  as  compared  to  their  earlier 
performance.  Railroad  stocks  were  generally  buoyant  during  the 
decade  and  several  southern  railroad  stocks  were  considerably 
more  bullish  in  the  middle  i88o’s  than  the  nations  railroads  as  a 
whole.  From  1887  through  1890,  Northern  financial  comment 
noted  a  growing  rail  prosperity  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Po¬ 
tomac.^* 

But  the  dominant  theme  of  the  decade  was  consolidation.  Sev¬ 
eral  factors  were  responsible  for  this  trend.  Southern  railroads 
expressed  their  new  maturity  when  they  changed  their  tracks  to 
standard  gauge  in  1886,  thus  avoiding  the  earlier  waste  present 
at  every  change  of  cars  or  gauge.*^  The  growing  shipment  of 
garden  truck  north  in  the  i88o’s  and  the  general  experience  with 
fast  freight  lines  also  illustrated  the  advantages  of  cooperation  and 
combination.  The  same  arguments  were  seen  in  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  those  companies  that  had  participated  in  that  early  pool¬ 
ing  arrangement,  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association. 
The  new  spirit  of  optimism  and  business  revival  also  helped 
create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  new  consolidation.^® 

Some  of  the  new  rail  expansion  in  the  decade  was  the  result 
of  the  construction  of  completely  new  roads.  For  example,  in 
1890  of  the  58  major  southern  railroads,  18  were  lines  which 

42.  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1888 
(New  York,  1888),  xxv;  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United 
States  for  1891  (New  York,  1891),  xvlil. 

43.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  December  31,  1887,  p.  875;  De¬ 
cember  29,  1888,  p.  791;  July  6,  1889,  p.  7;  December  28,  1889,  p.  842;  July 

12,  1890,  p.  36. 

44.  Ibid.,  May  29,  1886,  p.  649;  U.  B.  PhillipB,  “Railway  Transportation  in 
the  South”  in  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation  (Richmond,  1909),  VI. 
311;  Samuel  M.  Derrick,  Centennial  History  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
(Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1930),  263-64. 

46.  The  Railroad  Gazette,  October  21,  1881,  pp.  586-87;  Howard  Douglas 
Doxier,  The  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  (New  York,  1820),  124-26; 
138-39,  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (Investor’s  Supplement),  March 

13,  1880,  p.  1. 
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had  been  chartered  and  built  since  1880.^®  But  the  eleven  larger 
companies  of  1880  (those  with  more  than  400  miles  of  road) 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  rail  expansion  in  the  decade 
and  also  for  most  of  the  consolidation.  These  eleven  companies 
with  a  total  of  7,006  miles  in  1880  consolidated  into  but  nine 
systems  in  1890  with  an  aggregate  of  16,051  miles.*’  The  nine 
accounted  for  55  per  cent  of  the  total  southern  rail  mileage  in 
1 890. 

The  three  largest  southern  systems  in  1890  were  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia.  In  expanding  from  1,840  to  over  4,000 
miles  of  road  during  the  decade,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
continued  an  expansion  and  prosperity  that  dated  from  the  Civil 
War.  While  other  lines  were  worrying  about  the  problems  of 
post-war  rehabilitation,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  was  declar¬ 
ing  record  breaking  dividends.  The  climax  of  expansion  and  con¬ 
solidation  came  during  the  i88o’s  and  was  accompanied  by  a  shift 
in  financial  control  to  the  North.  Northern  financial  dominance 
of  the  line  by  such  men  as  Edward  H.  Green,  husband  of  Hetty 
Green,  and  C.  C.  Baldwin  was  made  certain  in  March,  1882,  when 
Mayor  Charles  D.  Jacob  of  Louisville  sold  10,000  shares  of  the 

46.  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1891 
(New  York,  1891).  Only  two  of  the  18  roads,  the  Georgia  Pacific,  518  miles, 
and  the  LouisTille,  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  795  miles,  were  roads  of  any 
real  size. 

47.  The  growth  of  the  eleven  companies  is  shown  below: 


Company 

1880  Mileage 

1890  Mileage 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

436 

953 

Norfolk  and  Western 

428 

1,099 

Richmond  and  Danville 

563 

3.123 

Virginia  Midland 

405 

(into  the  R.  and  D.) 

. 

Central  of  Georgia 

713 

1,312 

Savannah,  Florida  &  Western  422 

(the  Plant  System) 

1,284 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

528 

687 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

New  Orleans 

571 

(part  of  the  Ill.  Central) 

893 

East  Tennessee.  Virginia 

and  Georgia 

592 

2,594 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

1,840 

4,106 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  and 

St.  Louis 

508 

(into  the  L.  ft  N.) 

— 

7,006 

miles 

16,051  miles 

or  an  average  of  or  an  average  of 

637  miles  per  road.  1,783  miles  per  road. 
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city  held  Louisville  and  Nashville  stock  to  a  New  York  syndi¬ 
cate.*®  Southerners  never  again  controlled  the  company. 

Northern  financial  control  had  come  even  earlier  to  the  ex¬ 
panding  Richmond  and  Danville.  This  Virginia  line  was  lost  by 
the  southerners  in  the  early  1870’s  when  Thomas  A.  Scott’s 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  attempted  to  build  a  southern  rail  empire.** 
In  the  i88o’s  a  different  northern  management,  that  of  W.  P. 
Clyde,  Thomas  M.  Logan,  Calvin  S.  Brice,  Samuel  Thomas,  and 
John  H.  Inman,  rapidly  forged  together  (with  the  aid  of  a  con¬ 
venient  holding  company)  a  loosely  joined  rail  empire  that  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  a  quarter  of  the  southern  rail  mileage  in  1890.*^® 

The  Elast  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  expanded 
almost  as  rapidly.  In  1890  its  mileage  of  nearly  2,600  miles  was 
practically  five  times  its  length  in  1880.  In  1880  the  road  had  a 
financial  and  fiscal  record  of  which  its  largely  southern  manage¬ 
ment  could  be  quite  proud.  In  the  fall  of  1880  Colonel  Edwin 
W.  Cole  of  Tennessee,  president  of  the  line,  convinced  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  his  company  of  the  desirability  of  some  expansion  and 
consolidation.®^  The  following  spring  as  the  purchase  and  con¬ 
struction  plans  expanded,  a  New  York  syndicate  headed  by  Samuel 
Thomas,  George  I.  Seney,  and  Calvin  S.  Brice  took  over  the  line.®^ 
With  Thomas  as  president  and  a  majority  of  the  board  from  the 
North  the  road  was  definitely  no  longer  locally  controlled. 

With  these  three  railroads,  and  with  many  other  lines,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  consolidation  of  the  decade  brought  a  general  shifting 
of  financial  influence  and  control  from  the  South  to  the  North. 
In  1890  there  were  58  major  roads  (over  100  miles  in  length)  in 
the  South  that  furnished  lists  of  directors.  These  58  roads  con¬ 
stituted  the  bulk  of  the  southern  mileage  for  they  had  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  21,560  miles,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total  rail  network 
for  the  region.  The  58  lines  had  a  total  of  571  directors  in  1890, 

48.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Jane  7,  1879,  p.  579;  June  14, 
1879,  p.  600;  July  12,  1879,  p.  41;  March  4,  1882,  p.  264. 

49.  Southern  Railway  Valuation  Docket  No.  556,  Report  of  Accounting 
Section  (Richmond  and  DanTille),  II,  226,  Record  Group  134,  National  Ar- 
chivea;  Stuart  Daggett,  Railroad  Reorganization  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1908), 
146-47;  Nelson  M.  Blake,  William  Mahone  of  Virginia,  Soldier  and  Political 
Insurgent  (Richmond,  1935),  120;  Harrison,  Southern  Railway,  93-94. 

60.  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1891 
(New  York.  1891),  472,  XTil. 

51.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  October  23,  1880,  p.  429. 

52.  Ibid.,  May  21.  1881,  p.  552. 
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or  an  average  of  nearly  lo  directors  per  road.  Of  the  total  group 
269  or  47  per  cent  were  from  the  North  and  302  or  53  per  cent 
were  from  the  South.  In  the  1 2  longer  lines  (those  over  500  miles 
in  length)  northern  directors  outnumbered  those  from  the  South 
two  to  one.®® 

The  degree  of  northern  financial  influence  present  in  1890  in¬ 
creases  when  one  looks  beyond  the  bare  directorship  figures  at 
the  companies  themselves,  their  presidents,  and  the  actual  mileage 
controlled.  Northern  men  dominated  the  boards  of  directors  of 
a  slight  majority  of  the  railroad  companies,  30  out  of  58  to  be 
exact.  Northern  men  were  presidents  of  36  of  the  58  roads,  in¬ 
cluding  nine  of  the  12  longer  lines.  Since  Northern  directors  and 
presidents  predominated  in  the  longer  lines  the  30  companies 
accounted  for  14,638  miles  of  road  or  68  per  cent  of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  58  companies.  Also  a  closer  examination  of  the 
remaining  28  “locally  controlled”  roads  reveals  that  nearly  half 
of  them,  through  lease,  stock  ownership  or  other  financial  ties 
were  really  northern  dominated.  Clearly  the  decade  of  the  i88o’s 
brought  the  South  not  only  rail  prosperity,  expansion,  and  consoli¬ 
dation,  but  also  a  vast  extension  of  northern  financial  domination. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  far  as  southern 
railroad  development  was  concerned,  was  in  many  ways  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  preceding  decades.  Like  the  decade  following 
1870,  it  was  a  period  early  punctuated  by  numerous  defaults  and 
receiverships.  Also  as  in  the  i88o’s  the  drive  toward  railroad  con¬ 
solidation  and  monopoly  was  a  continuing  trend.  In  at  least  one 
respect,  the  decade  after  1890  was  much  different  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ten  years.  In  railroad  construction  the  century’s  last  de¬ 
cade  produced  relatively  less  new  mileage  (in  terms  of  percent¬ 
age  increase)  than  any  other  ten  year  period  since  1850.®* 

During  the  decade  over  a  quarter  of  the  major  roads  in  re¬ 
ceivership  were  southern  lines.  In  addition  to  the  15  receiverships 
associated  with  the  collapse  of  the  giant  Richmond  and  Danville— 
Richmond  Terminal  system,  there  were  18  other  major  southern 
roads  also  in  receivership.  The  southern  mileage  affected,  13,000 


53.  All  the  figures  and  statistics  on  directorships  and  road  mileage  are 
based  on  the  several  company  reports  in  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  for  1891  (New  York,  1891). 

54.  H.  V.  and  H.  W.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States 
for  1900  (New  York,  1901),  vi,  xxxix-xl. 
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miles,  was  nearly  half  of  the  regional  total  in  1890.®®  For  many 
of  the  southern  roads  in  trouble,  such  as  the  Richmond  Terminal 
group  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  receivership  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  meant  simply  continued  and  often  strengthened  northern 
financial  control.  For  many  other  lines  the  foreclosure  and  re¬ 
organization  sequence  of  the  1890’s  brought  the  first  experience 
with  northern  management  and  direction.  In  the  process  several 
companies  such  as  the  new  Southern  Railway,  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  added  substantial 
mileage  to  their  rail  systems. 

The  major  consolidation  of  the  period,  however,  came  late  in 
the  decade  with  the  appearance  of  two  new  systems,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  over  a  hundred  railroads  stretching  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  south  to  Florida.  In  the 
1870’s  and  i88o’s  two  Baltimore  men,  William  T.  Walters  and 
Benjamin  F.  Newcomer  created  the  “Weldon  Route’’  out  of  sev¬ 
eral  coastal  lines  between  Richmond  and  Charleston.®*  By  1900 
the  system  totalled  2,000  miles  and  two  years  later  was  doubled 
in  size  with  the  addition  of  the  Plant  System  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama.®’  By  the  end  of  the  century  another  major  rail 
system,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  also  achieved  its  basic  organization. 
It  started  during  the  i88o’s  when  John  M.  Robinson  and  other 
capitalists  of  the  North  slowly  put  together  a  system  of  five 
roads  stretching  from  tidewater  Virginia  to  Atlanta.®*  Northern 
management  continued  to  dominate  the  company  as  it  expanded 

55.  Ibid.,  zcTlii-ci.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  major  line  in  receiver¬ 
ship.  42,611  miles,  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  nation’s 
total  network  of  166,817  miles  as  of  1890. 

56.  Dozier,  The  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  116-118;  Story  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  (Wilmington,  N.  C.,  1930),  10. 

57.  The  Railroad  Gazette,  June  30,  1899,  p.  481;  Dozier,  History  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Line,  145-46;  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  12-13;  Carl  Snyder, 
American  Railways  as  Investments  (New  York,  1907),  84-85. 

58.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  November  19,  1881,  p.  559;  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1883,  p.  128;  The  Manual  of  Statistics  Railroad,  Grain  and  Produce, 
Cotton,  Petroleum,  Mining  Dividends  and  Production  (n.p.,  1885),  26,  H.  V. 
and  H.  W.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1895  (New 
York.  1895),  769. 
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in  the  late  1890’s  to  a  system  of  2,600  miles  running  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Tampa,  Florida.®* 

The  degree  of  railroad  consolidation  achieved  during  the  1890*5 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  there  were  58  major  lines 
in  1890,  by  1900  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  but  31  roads. 
These  31  major  lines  averaged  nearly  1,000  miles  in  length  and 
accounted  for  87  per  cent  of  the  region’s  rail  mileage.  Of  the  3 1 1 
directors  of  these  roads  in  1900,  62  per  cent  came  from  the  North. 
The  ten  largest  railroads  of  the  South  totalled  25472  miles, 
or  over  five-sixths  of  the  mileage  of  the  31  companies  (and  73 
per  cent  of  the  total  southern  mileage).  Every  one  of  the  ten 
large  lines  was  northern  controlled  and  70  per  cent  of  their  di¬ 
rectors  came  from  the  North.*®  Enough  of  the  remaining  shorter 
lines  were  also  northern  controlled  to  indicate  that  well  over  90 
f)er  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  3 1  major  southern  lines  was  finan¬ 
cially  dominated  by  the  North  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Northern  financial  management  over  southern  railroads  was 
thus  nearly  complete  in  1900.  The  development  of  this  influence 
had  been  gradual,  starting  with  the  early  post-war  years  and  con¬ 
tinuing  alike  through  both  periods  of  depression  and  prosperity. 
The  end  of  the  century  found  northern  men,  money  and  manage¬ 
ment  firmly  placed  in  positions  of  dominance  over  the  railroads  of 
the  South. 


59.  The  Railroad  Gazette,  October  27,  1899,  p.  754;  October  5,  1900,  p.  680; 
H.  V.  &  H.  W.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1901 
(New  York,  1901),  770. 

60.  All  the  figures  and  statistics  on  directorships  and  railroad  mileage  are 
based  on  the  several  company  reports  in  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  for  1891  (New  York,  1891) ;  H.  V.  and  H.  W. 
Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1900  (New  York,  1901) ; 
and  H.  V.  and  H.  W.  Poor,  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for 
1901  (New  York.  1901). 


Flush  Times  in  Brunswick,  Georgia, 
in  the  1830’s 

By  Edward  M.  Steel,  Jr.* 

To  students  of  history  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  business  cycle 
present  a  wide  range  of  subjects  for  investigation.  The  effects 
of  boom  times  may  be  traced  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  sections 
with  particular  economic  interests,  or  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 
Prosperity  may  raise  a  community  to  sudden  eminence,  and  de¬ 
pression  leave  it  a  ghost  town  like  those  of  the  mining  areas  of 
the  American  West.  Here  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present 
some  aspects  of  the  boom  and  bust  that  prevailed  in  Brunswick, 
Georgia,  in  the  1830’s. 

Few  periods  offer  more  rewarding  areas  for  research  than  that 
surrounding  the  panic  of  1837.  In  the  years  preceding  the  finan¬ 
cial  crash,  an  unprecedented  prosperity  prevailed  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  population  of  the  new  states  west  of 
the  mountain  barrier  expanded  rapidly.  The  increasing  use  of  new 
means  of  transportation  such  as  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad 
hastened  the  movement  of  people.  At  the  same  time  the  possibilities 
of  the  corporation  as  an  instrument  for  economic  development 
were  being  explored.  The  mushroom  prosperity  of  the  early 
Eighteen  Thirties  produced  a  colorful  social  scene,  recorded  by 
Joseph  G.  Baldwin  in  his  book  of  sketches.  The  Flush  Times  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  In  the  Old  Southwest,  which  Baldwin 
wrote  about,  cheap  land  and  the  wildest  of  wildcat  banking  gave 
the  era  a  peculiarly  dramatic  flavor,  but  the  frontier  states  had 
no  monopoly  on  the  flush  times.  The  editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Journal  in  1836  expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  spirit 
of  speculation  is  far  too  rife  at  the  West,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  is,  by  any  means,  confined  to  that  particular  section  of  our 
country.  The  spirit  is  characteristic  of  the  American  p)Cople  here, 
there,  and  every  where.”^  Although  the  older  states  lacked  the 
cheap  public  lands  that  formed  the  basis  for  boom  times  in  the 
West,  speculators  found  adequate  substitutes  in  the  new  means 

*Member  of  the  History  Department,  Limestone  College,  Gaffney,  South 
Carolina. 

1.  Bouthern  Literary  Journal,  II  (June,  1836),  259. 
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of  transportation  that  lent  themselves  to  large  promotional 
projects.  One  such  scheme  was  built  around  the  town  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

One  of  the  recurrent  problems  of  the  United  States  as  the 
country  expanded  westward  was  the  transportation  to  market 
of  the  products  of  the  newly  settled  areas.^  The  lack  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  pre¬ 
vented  the  adoption  of  a  national  “internal  improvements”  policy, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  states  and  to  private  enterprise  to  supply 
various  answers  to  the  need  for  transportation.  Nor  should  the 
role  of  rival  cities  vying  for  the  commerce  of  the  backcountry 
be  forgotten.  The  desire  of  Charlestonians  to  engross  the  com¬ 
merce  of  upper  Georgia,  for  instance,  led  to  the  building  of  the 
pioneer  Charleston  and  Hamburg  railroad,  and  many  similar  ex¬ 
amples  might  be  cited.* 

No  state  suffered  more  acutely  than  Georgia  from  the  poor 
transportation  facilities  of  the  young  republic.  Because  of  the 
existence  of  a  wide  belt  of  unproductive  pine  barrens,  settlers 
of  the  interior  of  the  state  were  separated  from  the  coastal  mar¬ 
keting  centers  and  easily  traveled  sea  lanes.  Upland  cotton  from 
central  and  northern  Georgia  was  carried  to  market  on  the  num¬ 
erous  river  systems  of  the  commonwealth,  but  as  settlers  pushed 
farther  inland  the  difficulties  of  transportation  increased.  Despite 
pressing  needs,  Georgia  lagged  behind  her  sister  states  in  adopt¬ 
ing  effective  legislation  to  improve  the  arteries  of  trade  witriin 
her  bounds.  Not  until  1825,  when  a  short-lived  Board  of  Public 
Works  was  created,  did  Georgia  make  a  systematic  approach  to 
her  problems  and  another  ten  years  elapsed  before  vigorous  action 
was  taken.* 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  represented  the  culmination  of 
nearly  ten  years  of  agitation  for  action  on  internal  improvements. 
The  report  of  the  Board,  along  with  supplementary  reports  by 
the  state  engineer,  Hamilton  Fulton,  surveyed  the  resources  and 
needs  of  the  state  and  contained  recommendations  for  future 

2.  George  Rogers  Taylor,  The  Transportation  Revolution,  1815-1860  (New 
York,  1951),  3-5  and  passim. 

3.  Ibid.,  77;  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  ths 
Eastern  Cotton  Belt  to  1860  (New  York,  1908),  132  tt. 

4.  Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  AShort  History  of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill,  1933), 
247-53;  Phillips,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  to 
1860,  pp.  70-71,  102-109;  Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  “Georgia’s  Board  of  Public 
Works,  1817-1826,”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXII  (June,  1938),  117-37. 
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action  and  discussion.  Although  the  Board  existed  for  only  one 
year,  its  report  influenced  the  immediate  program  adopted  by 
the  state  and  affected  the  future  policy  in  regard  to  internal  im¬ 
provements.  It  pointed  the  way  to  scientific  supervision  of  a 
program,  uncovered  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and  marked  out 
the  routes  of  future  development.  The  recommendation  that  rail¬ 
roads  would  answer  the  needs  of  Georgia  better  than  canals  proved 
to  be  of  great  significance.® 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  showed 
uncommon  wisdom  in  recommending  that  railroads  would  ful¬ 
fill  the  needs  of  the  state  better  than  canals.  The  canal  as  a  means 
of  transportation  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  after  the  success  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Outside  of  New 
York,  however,  state  systems  of  canals  proved  almost  universally 
to  be  expensive  and  inadequate.®  Georgia  profited  by  the  delay 
that  kept  the  state  from  investing  in  a  canal  system  until  the 
possibilities  of  the  railroad  began  to  outshine  those  of  the  canal 
as  a  transportation  medium.  Nevertheless,  in  Georgia  as  elsewhere 
the  canal  had  its  advocates,  although  the  limited  experience  of 
Georgians  with  privately  owned  and  state-aided  canals  was  not 
encouraging.  The  outstanding  canal  project  in  the  state  was  the 
Savannah-Ogeechee-Altamaha  waterway,  for  which  a  company 
was  chartered  in  1826.  By  connecting  the  three  river  systems  near 
their  mouths,  the  promoters  planned  to  attract  to  the  port  of 
Savannah  the  traffic  that  was  borne  from  the  upper  reaches  and 
tributaries  of  all  three  streams.  The  work  progressed  slowly,  the 
first  section  yielded  little  revenue,  and  the  cut  was  never  extended 
to  the  Altamaha  River.  The  company  was  insolvent  by  1836.'^ 

Another  canal  venture  of  the  same  design  centered  on  the  port 
of  Brunswick.  For  fifteen  years  the  promoters  of  the  Brunswick 
and  Altamaha  Canal  expended  their  efforts  on  the  construction 
of  an  artificial  waterway  between  the  Altamaha  River  and  the 
harbor  of  Brunswick.  In  time,  the  original  undertaking  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  land  speculation,  a  railroad,  and  other  schemes. 
In  the  final  analysis,  however,  all  the  projects  rested  on  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  harbor  of  Brunswick. 

6.  Qreen,  in  Georgia  Hittorical  Quarterly,  XXII.  117-37. 

G.  Taylor,  The  Transportation  Revolution,  1815-1860,  pp.  32-48. 

7.  Phillips,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  to 
1860,  pp.  119-21. 
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The  town  of  Brunswick  was  situated  on  a  deep  tidal  creek 
called  Turtle  River  that  extended  some  twenty  miles  inland  and 
afforded  deepwater  anchorage  for  vessels.  To  the  east  and  north 
Turtle  River  opened  into  St.  Simons  Sound,  a  protected  body 
of  water  with  links  reaching  north  to  Charleston  and  south  to  St. 
Marys,  Georgia.  Direct  access  to  the  Atlantic  from  the  sound  was 
provided  by  a  mile-wide  channel  between  St.  Simons  Island  on 
the  north  and  Jekyl  Island  on  the  south.  Some  five  miles  toward 
the  sea  this  channel  narrowed  to  an  entrance  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide  was  eighteen 
feet,  ample  for  sea-going  vessels.  In  1836  a  naval  commission  as¬ 
signed  to  investigate  possible  sites  for  a  naval  base  had  “no  hesta- 
tion  in  preferring  Brunswick”  over  all  other  locations  south  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.* 

Brunswick  also  had  its  disadvantages  as  a  possible  site  either 
for  a  naval  establishment  or  for  commercial  development.  Al¬ 
though  an  elaborate  townsite  was  laid  out  in  1771,  the  population 
remained  quite  small.  Furthermore,  since  no  river  empties  into 
St.  Simons  Sound  or  Turtle  River,  the  harbor  facilities  were 
of  little  value  except  to  the  planters  of  the  surrounding  area.  The 
nearest  navigable  stream  was  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  across  swampy  lowlands.  Darien,  a  town  on  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Altamaha  delta,  served  as  an  inadequate  terminal 
port  for  the  traffic  of  the  river.  The  obvious  advantage  of  di¬ 
verting  the  river  traffic  of  the  Altamaha  through  a  canal  to  the 
superior  harbor  at  Brunswick  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  enter¬ 
prising  promoters.® 

In  1826  a  group  of  local  residents  under  the  leadership  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Brunswick  Davis  obtained  from  the  legislature  a  charter 
to  form  a  corporation  capitalized  at  $200,000,  with  a  monopoly 
on  the  privilege  of  building  a  canal  or  railroad  from  the  Altamaha 
to  Turtle  River. Once  in  possession  of  their  charter,  however, 
the  incorporators  did  little.  William  B.  Davis  was  enthusiastic  in 

8.  Executive  Documents,  24  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  No.  130,  p.  5;  for  farther  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  harbor,  see  ibtd..  No.  122,  No.  123. 

9.  Executive  Documents,  24  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  No.  122;  Margaret  Davis 
Cate,  Our  Todays  and  Yesterdays:  A  Story  of  Brunswick  and  the  Coastal 
Islands,  hereinafter  cited  as  Our  Todays  (Brunswick,  1930),  161-64. 

10.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  (1826),  53. 
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publicizing  the  project,  but  his  efforts  attracted  little  but  ridicule 
from  the  public  press  of  the  state. 

In  1830,  the  charter  of  the  Brunswick  Canal  Company  was  re¬ 
granted  to  William  B.  Davis  and  Urbanus  Dart,  and  the  time  for 
the  organization  of  the  company  was  extended  for  seven  years.^* 
That  same  year,  Georgia  embarked  on  a  brief  experiment  in  state 
aid  to  internal  improvements.  The  state  appropriated  money  for 
the  purchase  of  slaves,  who  were  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  two  general  superintendents,  one  in  charge  of  the  roads  of  the 
state  and  the  other  in  charge  of  river  improvements.^®  For  three 
years  Davis  used  his  influence  in  the  legislature  to  secure  some 
form  of  state  aid  for  his  enterprise.  In  1831  the  legislature  ap¬ 
propriated  $10,000  to  buy  slaves  to  improve  the  navigation  of  Rail¬ 
road  Creek,  a  stream  near  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha.  This  work 
was  represented  as  being  indispensable  for  the  commencement  of 
work  by  the  Brunswick  Canal  Company.'*  The  legislature  con¬ 
tinued  to  aid  the  project  at  its  session  of  1832.  William  B.  Davis 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  state-owned  hands  at  Railroad  Creek, 
and  extraordinary  reimbursement  was  allowed  for  the  equipment 
in  use  by  these  slaves.  Furthermore,  the  governor  was  empowered 
to  appoint  a  three-man  commission  to  report  on  the  advisability 
of  state  aid  to  the  development  of  the  port  of  Brunswick.'® 

In  1834  the  state  abandoned  its  experiment  with  slave  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  works  and  sold  all  the  hands.  Davis’  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  gang  on  Railroad  Creek  produced  a  minor  scandal. 
He  was  plagued  with  misbehavior,  runaways,  illness,  and  death 
among  his  workmen.  Contrary  to  agreement,  he  charged  the  state 
$500  for  his  services  as  superintendent,  and  he  sold  one  of  the 
slaves  committed  to  his  care  instead  of  turning  him  over  to  the 
agent  of  the  state  for  disposal.  The  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
of  censure  and  recommended  prosecution  of  Davis,  and  he  dis¬ 
appeared  thereafter  from  the  affairs  of  the  Brunswick  company.'* 

11.  Phillips,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  to 
1860,  pp.  356-57. 

12.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  (1830),  44-45. 

13.  Green,  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXII,  136-37;  Ralph  Betts 
Flanders,  “Planters’  Problems  In  Ante-Bellum  (Jeorgia,”  In  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  XIV  (March,  1930),  17-40. 

14.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  (1831),  257. 

15.  Ibid.  (1832),  221,  253,  254,  Appendix,  p.  17. 

16.  Ibid.  (1834),  331-33;  Flanders,  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XIV. 
26-28. 
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Davis’  disgrace  might  have  proved  a  death  blow  to  the  scheme, 
had  not  the  possibilities  of  Brunswick  harbor  simultaneously  re¬ 
ceived  an  enthusiastic  recommendation  for  development  from  a 
governmental  commission.^’  Savannah  had  not  yet  achieved  her 
pre-eminence  as  the  terminus  of  projected  works  of  internal  im¬ 
provements  in  the  state,  and  both  the  form  and  amount  of  state 
aid  to  be  given  to  transportation  projects  still  remained  a  matter 
of  public  debate.  The  town  of  Darien  at  the  mouth  of  the  Al- 
tamaha  aspired  to  become  a  major  port,  and  it  was  partly  because 
supporters  of  Darien  were  jealous  of  Savannah  that  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  had  been  abolished  after  only  one  year  of 
existence.**  Brunswick,  twelve  miles  to  the  south,  proved  to  be 
an  even  more  determined  rival  of  Savannah.  In  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  of  Brunswick’s  fitness  for  development,  the 
governor  in  1832  appointed  three  residents  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  state  to  investigate  the  area  and  report  on  the  advisability 
of  state  aid  in  its  development.**  The  report  of  the  commissioners, 
submitted  the  following  year,  gave  the  promoters  of  Brunswick 
new  ammunition  in  their  contest  with  Savannah.  Reviewing  the 
commerce  of  Georgia,  the  investigators  declared  that  the  Altamaha 
River  was  the  principal  Georgia  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the 
upcountry.  “Savannah,  we  fear,  [so  ran  their  report]  is  prostrated 
by  the  completion  of  the  Charleston  railroad  to  Augusta.”*®  They 
examined  the  harbor  at  Brunswick  and  investigated  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  area.  After  surveying  the  proposals  for  a  railroad  or  a 
canal  between  the  Altamaha  and  Turtle  River,  they  concluded 
that  it  was  “highly  advisable  for  the  State  to  render  aid  in  open- 

After  William  B.  Davis  abandoned  the  Brunswick  development, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  a  prominent  planter  of  the  area  and  one 
of  the  original  incorporators,  took  the  reins  and  gave  a  new  di¬ 
rection  to  the  project.  The  new  leader  was  a  young  man  of  vigor 
and  enterprise.  Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1800,  he  passed  his  youth 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1823  the  young  attor¬ 
ney  migrated  to  Glynn  County,  Georgia,  and  the  following  year 
he  married  Anna  Matilda  Page,  only  daughter  of  Major  William 
ing  Brunswick  ot  the  interior.”** 

17.  Executive  Documents,  24  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  No.  122. 

18.  Green,  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXII,  135. 

19.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  (1832),  253. 

20.  Executive  Documents,  24  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  No.  122,  p.  19. 

21.  Ibid.,  16. 
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Page,  a  planter  of  St.  Simons  Island.  Giving  up  the  law.  King  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  his  own  and  his  wife’s  planting  interests.  Success 
attended  his  career  as  a  planter,  and  he  was  soon  numbered  among 
the  “nabobs”  of  the  coastal  region.^^  When  he  assumed  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Brunswick  project.  King  made  a  strong  bid  for  in¬ 
creased  support  by  the  state  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  outside  capital. 
He  enlarged  the  scope  of  operations,  and  under  his  direction  the 
original  canal  proposal  became  only  the  starting  point  for  a  wide 
range  of  developments.  A  railroad,  a  bank,  and  a  real  estate  com¬ 
pany  were  set  up  to  attract  investors  in  the  future  of  Brunswick. 

In  1834  King  began  to  gather  into  his  hands  the  control  of  the 
enterprise.  He  secured  from  the  le^slature  a  new  charter  for  the 
Brunswick  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  in  which  he,  his  brother 
Stephen,  and  William  Whig  Hazzard  replaced  Davis  and  Dart 
as  incorporators.  Their  company  was  to  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  one  it  succeeded,  and  its  powers  were  expanded 
and  clarified.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  new  charter  was  the 
provision  that  the  work  of  the  company  in  canal  digging  and 
railroad  building  should  proceed  independently,  that  separate 
books  should  be  kept  on  the  different  operations,  and  that  in¬ 
vestors  should  have  the  option  of  subscribing  to  either  or  both 
of  the  projeas.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  legislature  authorized  the 
establishment  of  two  related  corporations.^®  By  another  act  of 
the  legislature,  the  state  undertook  to  subscribe  $50,000  for  stock 
whenever  the  organization  of  the  company  was  completed  and 
the  other  stockholders  had  paid  the  assessments  on  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.^^ 

King  also  took  a  step  to  convert  some  of  the  hitherto  fruitless 
publicity  into  concrete  plans  for  a  canal.  He  engaged  Loammi 
Baldwin,  an  engineer  famous  for  his  work  on  the  Union  Canal 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  survey  the  route  of  the  canal  and  submit 
specifications  and  cost  estimates  for  the  contemplated  work.*® 
The  lack  of  such  a  survey  previously  is  a  measure  of  the  vague 

22.  EIIIb  Merton  Coulter,  “Thomas  Butler  King,”  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  X,  403;  Henry  G.  Wheeler,  History  of  Congress  (New  York,  1848), 
II,  9-11;  Howard  Corning,  ed..  Journal  of  John  James  Audubon  Made  While 
Obtaining  Subscriptions  to  his  ‘'Birds  of  America,  IS^O-IS^S  (Cambridge, 
1929),  75. 

23.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  (1934),  213-18. 

24.  Ibid.,  212. 

26.  Executive  Documents,  24  (3ong.  2d  Sess.,  No.  122.  Baldwin’s  engineer¬ 
ing  report  occupies  the  first  twelTe  pages  of  this  document. 
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and  impractical  leadership  from  which  the  company  had  suffered 
before  King  assumed  command.  Finished  plans  and  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  would  be  indispensable  if  he  was  to  secure  financial  backing 
for  the  project.  Consequently,  his  assumption  of  the  expense  of 
the  survey  may  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  of  prime  importance 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  Brunswick  canal.^® 

In  1835  legislature  granted  Thomas  Butler  King,  Stephen 
Qay  King,  and  Isaac  Abrahams  a  charter  for  the  Brunswick  and 
Florida  Railroad  Company.  This  corporation,  capitalized  at  $2,- 
000,000,  was  given  the  right  to  build  a  railroad  between  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  any  point  on  the  Georgia-Florida  boundary.  Work  was 
to  commence  within  two  years  and  to  be  completed  within  ten 
years,  and  the  company  was  given  a  twenty-five  year  monopoly 
on  its  route.  By  further  action  of  the  legislature,  the  Brunswick 
and  Florida  Railroad  acquired  the  right  to  perfect  its  title  to  all 
ungranted  lands  within  one  hundred  yards  of  its  route.” 

Still  a  third  corporate  organization  was  added  to  the  already 
ambitious  program  of  the  promoters  with  the  chartering  of  the 
Bank  of  Brunswick.  The  two  King  brothers,  with  nine  associates, 
were  authorized  to  form  this  corporation,  capitalized  at  $200,000. 
Note  issues  were  to  be  limited  to  three  times  the  amount  of  paid 
in  stock.  Although  the  Bank  of  Brunswick  was  separate  from 
both  the  canal  company  and  the  railroad  project,  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  three  corporations  was  revealed  by  a  curious 
clause  regarding  increased  capitalization.  On  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  the  bank  was  permitted  to  increase  its  capital  to  $1,- 
000,000,  and  when  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  railroad  was  built 
a  further  increase  to  $3,000,000  was  to  be  permitted.  By  the  terms 
of  the  charter,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Pennsylvania 
was  forbidden  to  hold  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Brunswick.*® 

Although  the  charters  that  King  controlled  had  potential  values. 


26.  Survey  vouchers.  1835-1836,  Thomas  Butler  King  Papers.  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  hereinafter  cited  as  King  Papers.  Lack  of  dated  papers  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  information  impairs  the  usefulness  of  these  vouchers  for  detailing  the 
progress  of  the  survey.  Baldwin  submitted  to  King  a  bill  for  |4,070  for  his 
services,  but  King  later  wrote  that  he  shared  the  original  expense  with 
Abraham  Colby,  and  that  their  contract  was  assumed  by  the  company  after 
its  formation.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  Lamb,  July  16,  1837,  in  King  Papers. 
See  also  Cate,  Our  Todays,  208-10. 

27.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  . .  .  (1835),  187-93,  217. 

28.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  (1836),  40-42. 
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they  differed  onl^  in  detail  from  countless  similar  projects  that 
were  seeking  capital  for  fulfillment.  Owners  of  risk  capital  cus¬ 
tomarily  require  the  promise  of  extraordinary  profits  before  they 
undertake  a  venture.  In  his  bid  for  outside  capital  King  was  able 
to  supply  this  needed  element  by  resort  to  an  old  American  insti¬ 
tution,  land  speculation.  Fommately,  Stephen  Clay  King  was 
the  joint  owner  of  a  large  tract  adjoining  the  townsite  of  Bruns- 
wick.2®  In  addition,  by  authority  of  the  legislature  of  1835, 
third  of  the  town  common  lying  along  the  Turtle  River  was 
surveyed  into  lots  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  and 
academy  funds.®®  Doubtless  there  were  other  opportunities  for 
a  local  resident  to  acquire  lands  in  and  around  the  town.  If  any 
of  the  plans  for  developing  Brunswick  were  carried  out,  the  value 
of  the  lands  within  the  town  and  nearby  would  be  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  Armed  with  his  charters,  his  survey,  and  control  of  lands 
in  Brunswick,  King  was  well  equipped  to  appeal  to  the  pocket- 
book  of  investors  when  he  journeyed  to  Boston  in  1836  in  search 
of  capital. 

The  opportunities  King  presented  were  quickly  seized  by  Bos¬ 
ton  capitalists.  The  money  for  completion  of  the  canal  w’as  prom¬ 
ised,  and  the  financing  of  the  railroad  reconnaissance  and  survey 
was  assured.  In  addition  to  the  stock  representing  their  share  in 
these  two  projects,  the  Boston  investors  set  up  the  Brunswick 
Land  Company,  which  bought  Stephen  Clay  King’s  holdings  near 
Brunswick  and  set  about  acquiring  other  real  estate  in  the  area.** 
Steps  were  taken  to  purchase  Blythe  Island,  lying  in  Turtle  River 
just  across  from  the  town.  It  was  hoped  that  the  island  would 
soon  be  bought  by  the  Federal  government  for  a  naval  establish¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  commission 
appointed  to  examine  possible  sites.*® 

The  temporary  organization  of  the  railroad  company  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  October,  1836,  and  operations  on  both  the  canal  and 

29.  Deed  for  5,640  acres  adjoining  the  town  of  Brunswick,  October  13, 
1836,  in  King  Papers. 

30.  Acta  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  .  .  .  (1835),  54-55. 

31.  Although  the  basic  nature  of  the  financing  is  simple,  the  existence  of 
three  companies  with  many  of  the  same  stockholders,  directors,  and  officers 
tends  to  confuse  the  record.  Charles  W.  Cartwright  of  Boston  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  land  and  railroad  companies;  King  was 
president,  Thomas  Lamb  was  secretary,  and  Wiliiam  Hales  was  treasurer. 

82.  Executive  Documents,  24  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  No.  130;  T.  B.  King  to  Eld- 
ward  Eldredge,  December  29,  1836,  in  King  Papers. 
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railroad  projects  began  immediately.  King,  though  president  of 
both  companies,  devoted  his  attention  more  to  the  railroad  than 
to  the  canal.  Under  his  direction  two  engineering  parties  set  out 
to  run  the  initial  survey  for  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  Railroad. 
Beginning  their  work  in  November,  1836,  they  finished  the  field 
work  in  April,  1837,  and  returned  to  Boston  to  make  up  profiles 
and  compile  topographic  reports.*®  Their  progress  was  rapid  but 
expensive,  and  King  was  compelled  to  advance  them  money  out  of 
his  private  funds  to  enable  them  to  proceed.*^  This  service  was 
later  to  provide  fuel  for  controversy  among  the  investors  in  the 
various  companies. 

While  the  engineers  worked  on  the  surveys  for  the  railroad, 
the  digging  of  the  canal  went  forward  under  the  direction  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Hammond,  an  agent  sent  out  by  the  Boston  investors.” 
Hammond,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  same  success  as  the  survey 
engineers.  Within  a  month  of  his  arrival  he  was  faced  with  mis¬ 
fortune.  A  load  of  supplies  from  Boston  was  lost  in  a  shipwreck.” 
The  many  demands  on  the  working  capital  of  the  companies  for 
the  surveys  and  land  speculations  created  difficulties  in  meeting 
current  expenses  on  the  canal.*^  Most  formidable  of  all,  he  met 
difficulties  in  securing  a  dependable  supply  of  laborers  for  digging. 

Initially  there  was  some  attempt  to  use  local  labor  in  the  digging 
of  the  canal,  but  the  major  reliance  was  placed  on  Irish  workers 
sent  by  ship  from  Boston.  The  original  gang  was  reinforced  by 
another  shipload  of  Irishmen  from  Boston,  but  this  merely  added 
to  the  problems.  Rum  found  its  way  into  their  hands,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  work.  Two  hundred  of  the  men  were  lured  to 
Savannah  by  the  promise  of  higher  wages,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
further  walkouts  King  authorized  the  agent  to  meet  Savannah 

33.  T.  B.  King  to  Henry  K.  Curtis,  November  7,  1836;  T.  B.  King  to  B.  F. 
Perham,  November  7,  1836;  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  Lamb,  April  3.  1837,  in 
King  Papers. 

34.  B.  F.  Perham  to  T.  B.  King,  undated,  January  31.  February  18,  1837; 
H.  K.  Curtis  to  T.  B.  King,  April  18,  1837;  S.  W.  Harris  to  T.  B.  King.  April 
5,  1837,  with  bank  statement,  in  King  Papers. 

35.  Edward  Eldredge  to  T.  B.  King,  October  31,  1936,  in  King  Papers. 

36.  T.  B.  King  to  [William  Hales?],  November  28,  1836,  in  King  Papers. 

37.  Eldward  Eldredge  to  T.  B.  King,  December  10.  1836;  William  Hales 
to  T.  B.  King.  December  13.  1836,  in  King  Papers. 
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wages  for  the  two  hundred  who  remained.**  For  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem,  several  plans  were  suggested.  Edward  Eldredge, 
one  of  the  Boston  backers,  proposed  the  imponation  of  a  work 
force  directly  from  Ireland— “these  men  before  they  become 
^Americanized^  can  be  obtained  for  half  the  money,  and  will  do 
double  the  work  to  those  who  have  become  enervated  and  inde¬ 
pendent— in  spirit— from  a  short  residence  among  us.”*® 

Hammond,  the  agent  on  the  scene,  favored  the  purchase  of 
slaves  to  continue  the  work.  King,  though  agreeing  that  slave  labor 
was  the  solution,  strongly  disapproved  of  purchasing  Negroes. 
He  advocated  the  hiring  of  slaves  from  local  owners.  The  cost 
per  laborer  would  exceed  that  for  the  Irish,  but  the  savings  on 
food  and  transportation  from  Boston  or  Ireland  would  offset  the 
extra  expense.  Besides,  he  anticipated  fewer  disciplinary  problems 
and  less  need  for  supervision  for  the  locally  owned  slaves.^® 

Temporarily,  the  canal  company  adopted  King’s  solution  of 
the  labor  problem,  but  this  arrangement  also  had  its  drawbacks, 
for  the  overseer  of  the  hired  Negroes  proved  to  be  unreliable  and 
sometimes  left  his  charges  without  supervision.*'  Subsequently, 
the  excavation  was  let  by  contract  to  a  local  firm  which  used 
a  mixed  force  of  Irish  and  local  hired  slave  labor.*^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  labor  troubles  came  stringent  financial 
problems.  The  field  work  of  the  railroad  survey  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  the  expenses  had  proved  to  be  double  the  estimates. 
As  a  result,  the  engineers  were  forced  to  pay  off  their  crews  in 
Boston  by  promissory  notes,  anticipating  reimbursement  by  the 
company.**  Neither  they  nor  their  employees  had  reckoned  on 
the  financial  crisis  that  struck  the  country  in  March  and  April, 

38.  E^dward  Eldredge  to  T.  B.  King,  November  30.  December  31,  1836;  Ed¬ 
ward  Hammond  to  T.  B.  King.  December  14,  1836;  T.  B.  King  to  Edward 
Hammond  and  George  Baldwin,  January  14,  1837,  in  King  Papers.  From 
various  references  it  appears  that  the  labor  force  consisted  of  something 
over  four  hundred  men  at  wages  of  $18  (later  $20)  per  month  and  found, 
which  cost  |4  to  |5  per  man  per  week. 

39.  Edward  Eldredge  to  T.  B.  King,  November  30,  1836.  in  King  Papers. 

40.  T.  B.  King  to  Edward  Eldredge,  January  16,  1837,  in  King  Papers. 

41.  Edward  EHdredge  to  T.  B.  King,  March  5,  13,  25.  1837,  in  King  Papesr. 

42.  Thomas  G.  Cary  to  Pratt  and  Nightingale,  July  19,  1839;  Pratt  and 
Nightingale  to  Thomas  G.  Cary,  August  29,  1839  in  King  Papers.  The  con¬ 
tractors  in  the  winter  of  1838-1839  were  working  a  force  of  310  men,  160 
Negroes,  the  others  Irish. 

43.  Thomas  Lamb  to  T.  B.  King.  May  9.  1837;  H.  K.  Curtis  to  T.  B.  King. 
April  18.  June  16.  1837;  B.  P,  Perham  to  T.  B.  King,  June  16.  1937,  in  King 
Papers. 
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1837/'*  The  Boston  investors  were  unable  to  raise  the  funds  to 
repay  the  engineers,  and  they  insisted  that  King  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  amount.*® 

The  reversal  of  financial  affairs  attending  the  panic  of  1837 
struck  particularly  hard  at  the  Brunswick  companies.  The  opti¬ 
mistic  pyramidding  of  interests  and  credit  that  had  attended  the 
formation  of  the  corporations  now  threatened  to  disrupt  all  the 
projects.  The  Boston  investors,  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  their 
resjwnsibilities,  took  steps  to  stop  all  further  work  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  The  lanjd  company,  as  a  speculative  venture,  was  regarded 
as  having  only  a  potential  value  that  rested  on  the  completion 
of  the  canal.  Therefore,  stockholders  were  urged  to  pay  delin¬ 
quent  subscriptions,  so  that  all  efforts  might  be  concentrated  on 
the  canal.  This  contraction  of  operations  seemed  to  offer  the  most 
promise  for  saving  some  of  the  profits  of  the  development.  King 
was  urged  to  remit  the  amount  of  his  assessments,  in  order  that 
some  of  the  outstanding  debts  might  be  paid  and  the  credit  of 
the  canal  company  be  maintained.*® 

An  acrimonious  dispute  now  arose  between  King  and  his  Bos¬ 
ton  colleagues  over  the  extent  of  King’s  responsibilities.  While  he 
admitted  being  delinquent  in  paying  his  stock  assessments.  King 
expressed  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  the  subscription  he  was 
called  on  to  pay.  He  acknowledged  subscribing  for  only  1,375 
of  the  5,500  shares  for  which  payment  was  requested,  “nor  do  I 
know  [he  wrote]  who  you  thus  call  my  friends  and  presume  to 
charge  me  with  their  stocks.”*^  Moreover,  King  pointed  out,  he 
had  spent  his  time  on  the  business  of  the  companies,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  his  planting  interests.  He  had  even  advanced  funds  from 
his  private  account  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  capital.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  his  assessments  as  soon  as  his  crop  was  sold  and  called 
on  other  subscribers  to  meet  their  obligations.*® 

More  serious  differences  disturbed  King’s  relations  with  his 
Boston  associates.  He  disagreed  emphatically  with  their  decision  to 

44.  Edward  Eldredge  to  T.  B.  King,  March  25,  April  10,  1837,  in  King 
Papers. 

45.  Thomas  Lamb  to  T.  B.  King,  July  30,  1837,  in  King  Papers. 

46.  Thomas  Lamb  to  T.  B.  King,  May  9,  July  30,  1837,  in  King  Papers. 

47.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  Lamb,  August  23,  1837,  in  King  Papers. 

48.  Ihid.  By  King’s  estimate,  his  assessments  amounted  to  86,875,  and 
this  figure  was  listed  in  the  treasurer’s  report  of  October  26,  1837,  in  King 
Papers.  Delinuqent  holders  of  the  largest  blocks  of  stock  were  Amos  Darls 
of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  Abraham  Colby  of  Boston. 
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abandon  the  railroad  until  the  canal  was  completed.  Instead  of 
contracting  operations,  he  favored  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
work  on  the  railroad  and  the  canal.  His  recently  acquired  charter 
for  the  Bank  of  Brunswick  would  permit  the  financing  of  all 
operations.  He  suggested  the  consolidation  of  the  land  company 
with  the  railroad  company  and  the  pursuance  of  a  bold  policy; 
“The  canal  it  is  true  will  unquestionably  produce  a  rich  harvest, 
but  the  Rail  Road  vastly  greater.”^*  In  the  same  letter  he  announc¬ 
ed  his  intention  to  promote  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  to 
secure  further  aid  from  the  state. 

The  New  England  investors  rejected  King’s  proposals.  While 
they  admitted  his  services  to  the  company  and  realized  the  po¬ 
tential  value  of  the  bank  charter,  they  insisted  that  the  surveymg 
parties  be  paid  by  the  delinquent  stockholders.  A  meeting  of  the 
Boston  directors  confirmed  this  decision.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  treasurer  collect  the  debts  owed  to  the  railroad  company, 
pay  the  engineers,  and  distribute  the  residue  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
among  stockholders.  King  was  requested  to  keep  the  charter  alive 
until  a  more  propitious  time.®® 

Since  King  and  the  Bostonians  continued  to  disagree  on  the 
policy  that  should  be  followed,  the  operations  of  the  railroad  and 
the  canal  companies  entered  a  new  phase.  The  work  on  the  canal 
proceeded  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  although  King  remained  the 
president  of  the  company,  some  coolness  continued  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  New  England  investors.®^  A  large  force  was 
kept  at  work  on  the  excavation,  but  the  number  of  workers  was 
reduced  from  month  to  month  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  layoffs  on  public  opinion.®^  Throughout  1838  and  1839 
the  canal  company  struggled  on  in  this  fashion,  troubled  by  the 
dearth  of  capital  and  by  right  of  way  problems.®®  In  the  summer 
of  1839  the  Boston  agent  of  the  company  made  a  final  effort  to 
force  the  contractors  to  complete  the  canal  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  contractors  countered  with  the  charge  that  the  di- 

49.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  Lamb,  July  16,  1837,  In  King  Papers. 

50.  Thomas  Lamb  to  T.  B.  King,  July  30,  1837;  Treasurer’s  Report,  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Florida  Railroad  Company,  October  26,  1837,  In  King  Papers. 

51.  M.  Brimmer  to  T.  B.  King,  January  [n.  d.],  1838,  In  King  Papers. 

52.  J.  L.  Locke  to  T.  B.  King,  February  24,  1838;  Pratt  and  Nightingale 
to  Thomas  Q.  Cary,  August  29,  1839,  In  King  Papers. 

53.  William  Hales  to  T.  B.  King,  March  14.  1838;  Thomas  O.  Cary  to  T.  B. 
King,  November  17,  1838,  February  8,  June  24,  1839;  Pratt  and  Nightingale 
to  Thomas  O.  Cary,  August  29,  1839,  in  King  Papers. 
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rectors  of  the  canal  company  had  failed  to  live  up  to  their  side 
of  the  bargain.  Although  the  excavation  was  nearly  complete, 
work  on  the  canal  was  abandoned  November  i,  1839."^  I^g’s 
connection  with  the  company  was  severed  in  1840,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  as  president  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors.®" 

The  Brunswick  and  Florida  Railroad  Company  followed  a 
different  course.  When  King  found  his  Boston  colleagues  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  company  in  the  fall  of  1837,  he  made  plans 
to  execute  the  project  without  their  aid.  In  February,  1838,  he 
once  more  journeyed  north  in  search  of  capital,  this  time  to 
Philadelphia.  In  most  respects,  his  proposition  to  Philadelphia 
capitalists  resembled  the  one  that  he  had  made  in  Boston  two 
years  previously.  Since  the  railroad  company  had  never  been 
formally  organized,  he  still  retained  control  of  the  charter.  In 
addition,  he  offered  to  investors  the  lands  in  Brunswick  that  he 
controlled  in  his  own  name.  He  also  offered  the  control  of  the 
Bank  of  Brunswick,  whose  charter  he  had  procured  in  1836.®* 
However,  no  financial  backing  resulted  from  this  journey,  and 
King  returned  to  his  plantation.®^ 

Rebuffed  in  his  search  for  capital  in  both  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  King  refused  to  abandon  hope  for  his  railroad.  He  turned 
to  the  planters  of  his  own  area  for  support,  and  during  May,  June, 
and  July  of  1838  he  conducted  a  series  of  public  meetings  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  attempting  to  induce  residents 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  road  to  subscribe  for  stock.  The 
response  to  his  efforts  was  gratifying.  He  secured  subscriptions 
for  $1,500,000,  and  he  and  his  agents  had  no  doubt  that  in  many 
instances  the  subscriptions  could  be  increased.  King  wrote  a  tri¬ 
umphant  letter  to  one  of  his  Boston  friends,  recounting  his  suc¬ 
cesses  and  future  plans  for  the  railroad.®* 

54.  Thomas  G.  Cary  to  Pratt  and  Nightingale,  July  19,  1839;  Pratt  and 
Nightingale  to  Thomas  G.  Cary,  August  29,  1839;  T.  B.  King  to  J.  I...  I.ocke, 
November  11,  1839,  In  King  Papers. 

55.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  G.  Cary,  June  4,  1840,  in  King  Papers. 

56.  T.  B.  King  to  H.  K.  Curtis,  August  22,  1838;  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  August  23,  1838,  in  King  Papers.  In  writing  about  his  trip  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  King  stated  that  he  went  by  invitation  and  presented  his  scheme 
to  “Mr.  Biddle.”  Although  It  seems  likely  that  this  was  Nicholas  Biddle,  the 
Biddle  letterbooks  at  the  Library  of  Congress  contain  no  record  of  any  such 
transaction.  Later,  King  corresponded  with  E.  R.  Biddle  regarding  the  rail¬ 
road. 

57.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  G.  Cary,  August  23,  1838,  in  King  Papers. 

58.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  G.  Cary,  August  23,  1838,  In  King  Papers. 
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Under  the  impetus  of  King’s  energetic  promotion,  plans  for 
the  railway  went  forward  promptly.  In  a  move  to  inspire  public 
confidence,  King  induced  Moncure  Robinson,  one  of  the  country’s 
best-known  engineers,  to  become  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  rail¬ 
road.®*  Plans  were  mapped  for  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  Blast,  and 
for  the  floating  of  a  bond  issue  on  the  London  market,  part  of 
the  payment  to  be  made  in  iron  rails.*®  King  also  endeavored  to 
procure  state  aid  for  the  project  from  the  legislature.*^ 

Stimulated  by  the  revived  railroad  plan,  the  whole  Brunswick 
development  regained  some  of  its  vigor.  The  treasurer  of  the  new 
company  wrote  from  Boston:  “I  observe  here,  a  very  considerable 
elevation  in  the  spirits  of  the  Brunswick  stockholders.  .  .  .  This 
arises,  in  the  main,  from  the  flourishing  prospect  of  our  railroad; 
but  partly  also  from  the  very  decided  revival  of  business.  .  .  .”** 
Stockholders  began  to  pay  back  assessments  and  show  interest  in 
the  new  company.  Moncure  Robinson’s  acceptance  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chief  Engineer  aided  the  promoters  in  their  efforts  to 
sell  stock.**  So,  too,  did  the  connection  of  General  James  Hamil¬ 
ton,  former  governor  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  preparing  to 
go  to  England  to  market  the  company’s  bonds.  Hamilton  looked 
to  Boston  subscribers  to  use  their  influence  with  the  House  of 
Baring  in  London  to  effect  bond  sales.*^  The  New  York  financial 
community  also  showed  interest  in  the  project.  Some  stock  was 
sold,  and  there  were  prospects  of  further  sales.  A  New  York  firm 
declared  its  intention  to  open  a  commercial  house  in  Brunswick 
and  to  run  two  vessels  to  the  port  monthly.*® 

The  subscription  method  of  financing  among  planters  was  es¬ 
sentially  an  inflationary  credit  arrangement,  involving  little  cash 
outlay.  As  the  plan  was  outlined  by  King,  the  planter  was  to  pay 

59.  T.  B.  King  to  H.  K.  Curtis,  August  22,  1838;  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  August  23,  1838;  Moncure  Robinson  to  T.  B.  King,  September  6, 
1838,  in  King  Papers. 

60.  E.  R.  Biddle  to  T,  B.  King.  September  28,  1838;  T.  B.  King  to  E.  R. 
Biddle,  October  19,  1838;  Joseph  Lyman  to  T.  B.  King.  November  20.  1838.  in 
King  Papers. 

61.  T.  B.  King  to  E.  R.  Biddle,  October  19,  1938,  in  King  Papers. 

62.  Joseph  Lyman  to  T.  B.  King,  November  20,  1838,  in  King  Papers. 

63.  Thomas  G.  Cary  to  T.  B.  King,  November  10.  1838,  March  10,  1839.  in 
King  Papers. 

64.  James  Hamilton  to  T.  B.  King,  January  19,  February  10,  1839;  Thomas 
G.  Cary  to  T.  B.  King,  May  10,  1839,  in  King  Papers. 

66.  Thomas  G.  Cary  to  T.  B.  King,  May  3,  1839;  T.  B.  King  to  Benjamin 
A.  Lincoln.  October  19,  1838,  in  King  Papers. 
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his  subscription  by  dep)ositmg  his  notes,  and  the  amount  of  the 
notes  was  to  be  limited  to  one-half  an  appraised  valuation  of  the 
subscriber’s  real  estate,  by  which  the  notes  were  secured.®*  The 
financing  was  thus  directly  geared  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  community.  Once  again  the  economic  trend  of  the  rimes 
worked  against  King. 

In  the  late  1830’s  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton-growing  states 
was  a  feeble  staff  for  any  promoter  to  lean  on.  In  1835  cotton 
prices  on  the  world  market  began  a  downward  trend  that  was 
to  last  for  a  decade.®’  When  the  panic  of  1837  struck,  only  the 
inflationary  policies  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  its  satellite  banks  to  the  south  and  southwest  enabled 
the  cotton  market  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  normal  operation. 
The  general  resumption  of  specie  payment  by  banks  in  1838  and 
the  rise  of  cotton  prices  during  the  same  year  seemed  to  presage 
the  return  of  prosperity,  but  it  was  merely  the  prelude  to  a  more 
complete  prostration.  When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
Pennsylvania  suspended  specie  payment  for  the  second  time  on 
October  9,  1839,  the  inflated  credit  system  of  the  cotton  South 
collapsed.®*  Private  and  public  credit  were  exhausted,  and  few 
escaped  the  general  ruin,  least  of  all  the  large  planters  on  whose 
subscriptions  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  Railroad  was  floated. 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  reorganized  company 
did  not  outlast  the  year.  Even  the  money  to  pay  for  Robinson’s 
survey  failed  to  be  supplied,  and  the  engineer  withheld  his  report 
on  the  grounds  that  his  contract  had  not  been  fulfilled.®®  With 
the  secondary  financial  crash  of  the  autumn  of  1839,  any  thought 
of  beginning  construction  of  the  railroad  would  have  been  absurd. 

King  had  little  to  do  with  the  last  stages  of  the  Brunswick  and 
Florida  Railroad  Company.  His  role  was  that  of  initiator  and 
legislative  promoter,  before  the  actual  organization  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  January,  1839.  Concurrently  with  his  interest  in  the 


66.  T.  B.  King  to  E.  R.  Biddle,  October  19,  1838,  In  King  Papers.  Ap¬ 
parently,  working  capital  was  to  be  secured  through  part  payment  of  cash 
on  the  English  bonds  and  through  issue  of  bank  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Bruns¬ 
wick. 


67.  Matthew  Brown  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry.  An  Essay  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  History  (Ithaca,  1897),  360-61. 

68.  M.  Grace  Madeleine,  Monetary  and  Banking  Theories  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy  (Philadelphia,  1943),  99-103,  110-11. 

69.  Moncure  Robinson  to  T.  B.  King,  July  4,  August  18,  1839,  in  King 
Papers. 
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Brunswick  schemes,  he  had  been  pursuing  a  political  career  that 
included  five  terms  in  the  Senate  of  Georgia.  In  1838  he  had 
advanced  another  rung  on  the  political  ladder  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  State-Rights  ticket,^®  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  toward  the  national  scene.  In  the  months  immediately 
following  his  election  to  Congress,  the  prospects  of  the  embryo 
railroad  were  at  their  brightest.  Reports  from  his  associates  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  company  was  successfully  launched,  while  the 
canal  contract  was  scheduled  to  be  completed  within  the  year. 
The  general  agent  of  the  canal  assured  him  that  “we  are  not  now 
in  want  of  means,”  and  that  “we  shall  go  on  with  the  canal.”'^^ 
The  financial  crash  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the 
new  congressman  to  Washington. 

King’s  actions  indicate  that  he  was  genuinely  interested  in  the 
economic  development  of  Brunswick.  He  welcomed  associates 
and  used  his  land  holdings  in  the  town  to  induce  them  to  join 
him.  Several  times  he  used  his  personal  funds  to  relieve  the  canal 
company  of  temporary  financial  embarrassment.'^^  He  spent  freely 
of  his  money  and  lavishly  of  his  time  and  energy  to  attract  capital 
in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  three  states  affected  by  the 
railroad.  He  estimated  his  loss  through  neglect  of  his  plantations 
at  $2  1,000  or  $22,000.^^  Although  he  stood  to  profit  if  the  com¬ 
panies  succeeded,  he  denied  that  pecuniary  profits  were  his  first 
consideration.  Writing  to  Joseph  M.  W’hite,  he  reminded  the 
delegate  in  Congress  from  Florida:  “You  and  I  have  a  higher 
interest  in  the  railroad  than  the  making  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
by  the  sale  of  lots  at  a  terminus.”^"*  King  claimed  that  his  object 
was  “to  create  a  great  Boston  interest  at  Brunswick,  and  in  this 
Rail  Road.”'^“  In  this  he  partially  succeeded,  even  though  the  out-' 
come  was  unfortunate.  Along  with  the  other  stockholders,  he 
sustained  heavy  financial  losses. 

Despite  the  eventual  failure  of  the  various  projects,  many 
changes  both  temporary  and  permanent  resulted.  The  town  of 

70.  Savannah  Georgian,  October  22,  1838. 

71.  Thomas  G.  Cary  to  T.  B.  King,  May  1,  1839,  in  King  Papers. 

72.  T.  B.  King  to  Edward  Eldredge,  December  29,  1836,  January  16,  1837; 
T.  B.  King  to  William  Hales,  January  2,  1836  [1837];  H.  K.  Curtis  to  T.  B. 
King,  April  23,  1837,  in  King  Papers. 

73.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  Lamb,  July  16,  1837;  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas 

0.  Cary,  August  23,  1838,  in  King  Papers.  ,, 

74.  T.  B.  King  to  Joseph  M.  White,  January  6,  1837,  in  King  Papers. 

75.  T.  B.  King  to  Thomas  Lamb,  July  16.  1837,  in  King  Papers. 
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Brunswick  increased  in  size  and  enjoyed  a  temporary  boom.  The 
canal,  although  never  completed,  for  three  years  furnished  em¬ 
ployment  for  several  hundred  Irishmen  and  Negroes.  The  rail¬ 
road,  which  proved  to  be  as  chimerical  as  the  canal,  also  gave 
jobs  to  at  least  three  surveying  parties.  The  |K)rt  enjoyed  in¬ 
creased  use  after  1833,  with  ship  clearances  reaching  their  peak 
in  1 839.'^*  The  Bank  of  Brunswick  opened  its  doors  for  business 
November  i,  1838.'^^  The  land  company  operated  a  hotel,  and 
outside  capital  also  helped  to  establish  a  newspaper,  the  Brunswick 
Advocate?^  Although  the  town  hardly  exceeded  the  status  of  a 
village,  it  was  incorporated  in  1836.’®  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
permanent  results  of  the  intensive  promotion  was  the  change  in 
the  town  plan.  The  generous  parks  and  wide  avenues  of  the 
original  eighteenth  century  design  gave  way  to  the  narrow  lots 
and  streets  laid  off  in  the  new  town  by  King  and  his  associates."® 

The  collapse  of  all  the  schemes  was  even  more  rapid  than 
their  rise.  As  has  been  related,  both  the  canal  and  the  railroad 
came  to  grief  in  1839.  The  Bank  of  Brunswick  and  the  Brunswick 
Advocate  both  suspended  operations.  The  harbor,  too,  fell  into 
disuse,  and  in  1841  only  one  ship  of  137  tons  cleared  the  port.** 
Andrew  L.  King,  Mayor  of  Brunswick,  and  brother  of  Thomas 
Butler  King,  indicated  the  extent  of  the  debacle  by  his  plan  to 
move  to  Cuba  to  take  over  the  management  of  a  sugar  plantation.** 
For  his  elder  brother,  the  congressman,  the  Brunswick  schemes 
produced  a  harvest  of  lawsuits,  instead  of  profits.**  A  statistical 
survey  published  in  1849  dismissed  the  hopes  of  the  previous  de¬ 
cade  with  the  comment  that  “Brunswick  no  longer  attracts  public 
attention.”** 

So  ended  the  brief  economic  prosperity  of  Brunswick  in  the 
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1830’s.  The  boom  days  were  succeeded  by  a  long  depression,  and 
not  until  the  decade  of  the  ’Fifties  did  the  town  show  signs  of 
renewed  economic  advance.  Periodic  attempts  to  revive  the  rail¬ 
road  project  succeeded  in  1856,  when  the  Brunswick  and  Florida 
used  its  monopoly  rights  to  establish  a  working  agreement 
with  the  Savannah-backed  Albany  and  Gulf  Railroad  and  began 
construction.*®  In  the  same  year,  the  Navy  Department  finally 
carried  out  the  recommendation  of  twenty  years  earlier  and  took 
over  Blythe  Island  for  a  naval  establishment.**  Once  more  the  town 
rode  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  prosperity,  until  the  blockade  and  hos¬ 
tilities  of  the  Civil  War  put  a  temporary  end  to  the  economic 
life  of  Brunswick. 
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The  Influence  of  Naval  and  Maritime 
Developments  on  the  History 
of  Georgia 

By  Rear  Admiral  John  B.  Heffernan* 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  South 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  members  of  the  Society  share  with  me  not 
merely  an  interest  in  history  but  also  a  belief  in  the  value  of  his¬ 
tory.  I  think  that  you  deplore  and  regret,  as  I  do,  the  neglect  of 
history  which  has  become  all  too  prevalent  in  many  portions  of 
these  United  States  in  recent  years.  So-called  “progressive  edu¬ 
cators”  and  other  faddists  have  pushed  history  out  of  its  proper 
place  in  many  schools  and  colleges  and  have  often  substituted 
quackeries  of  various  types  disguised  under  such  terms  as  “En¬ 
richment  of  the  Curriculum,”  whatever  that  was  supposed  to  mean, 
if  anything!  In  fact,  we  need  history  today  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  need  to  teach  state  and  local  history  in  all  primary 
schools  to  all  students,  and  we  need  to  teach  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  all  high  schools  and  colleges.  Every  high  school 
and  college  graduate  should  know  how  parliamentary  govermnent 
was  developed  in  England  before  1775  and  how  our  own  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed.  Every  college  graduate  requires  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  home  city,  his  state,  and  the 
nation,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  Ancient  History  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  History.  Although  few  of  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  were  college 
graduates,  all  of  them  understood  what  Patrick  Henry  meant 
when  he  said,  “I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future  except 
by  the  past.”  Our  founding  fathers  had  a  good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  knew  how  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  had  been  developed  over  the  years. 

In  this  paper  I  hope  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  naval  and 
maritime  matters  by  discussing  a  limited  number  of  events  down 
to  1815. 

•Admiral  Heffernan’s  address  Is  3029  Que  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  read  this  paper  at  the  116th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  in  Savannah,  February  25,  1955. 
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that  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  English  who  traveled  along  the 
Georgia  coast  or  through  the  inland  waterways  canie  to  the  vi¬ 
cinity  by  sea,  and  the  events  of  those  years  demonstrated  the  need 
for  a  buffer  colony  below  South  Carolina.  Thus  the  Georgia 
colony  came  into  being  because  Great  Britain  was  able  to  send 
settlers  from  England  direct  to  Savannah  by  sea,  with  every 
reasonable  prospect  of  maintaining  sea  communications  between 
the  infant  colony  and  the  homeland.  These  sea  communications 
were  maintained  throughout  the  colonial  period.  1  need  not  em¬ 
phasize  that  almost  all  of  Georgia’s  communications  with  the 
other  colonies  were  by  water. 

Although  the  mother  country  did  not  supply  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  with  the  ships,  troops,  guns,  and  money  which  were  needed 
for  equipping  an  expeditionary  force,  war  was  declared  on  Spain 
in  1739  and  this  presented  the  young  colony  with  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Georgians  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  establishment 
of  a  buffer  colony,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  taking  the 
initiative  against  Spanish  Florida  in  1740,  although  they  lacked 
force  enough  to  capture  St.  Augustine.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  expedition  against  Florida  and  also  the  Spanish  attempt 
against  the  Georgia  coast  in  1742,  as  well  as  Oglethorpe’s  appear¬ 
ance  off  St.  Augustine  in  1743  were  essentially  seagoing  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  ended  this  conflict 
for  the  time,  but  at  the  end  of  the  next  great  European  War, 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763  ceded  Florida  to  England  in  exchange 
for  Havana. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  seapower  on 
Georgia  history,  because  the  capture  of  Havana  by  a  British 
fleet  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  British  colonial  neighbor  on 
Georgia’s  southern  land  boundary,  in  lieu  of  the  Spaniards.  For 
the  ensuing  twelve  years  Georgia  was  better  off  in  consequence, 
but  following  1775  this  became  a  disadvantage. 

Georgia’s  historians  generally  declare  that  the  youngest  of  the 
colonies  had  less  cause  for  discontent  because  the  restrictions  on 
trade  and  commerce  fell  less  heavily  on  her,  but  she  joined  her 
sister  colonies  in  the  American  Revolution  and  experienced  in 
full  measure  the  far  reaching  effects  of  hostile  seapower.  The 
developments  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  might  have  been  very 
different  and  the  problems  of  the  patriots  certainly  would  have 
been  considerably  more  difficult  had  British  naval  power  been 
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power  against  Georgia,  The  BritLsr  u 

yem,  the  accumulating  of  additional  wa^and  naval  supplies  i^ 
luding  four  galleys;  in  1777,  the  cruising  of  Georgia’s  Unrle  fleet 
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remembered  that  Georgia’s  population  was  the 
smaHest  of  the  thirteen  original  states  and  that  Sk  seagoing  element 

m  the  population  was  not  numerous  it  is  evident  tLt  GwmVs 
naval  effort  was  very  creditable.  '^corgia  s 

TTie  f^-reaching  consequences  of  seapower  were  Ulustrated 

enR.  In  the  autumn  of  1775  two  expeditions  of  patrioR  mvaded 
pnada.  Had  they  advanced  a  little '^lier  they’^migSf  Sv 
have  secured  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  Ameri^n^iS^ 
n*  K  "'“.Jjl'y  captured  Montreal  but  failed  to  take  the  dtv  of 
^ebec.  Winter,  aided  by  other  circumstances,  defeated  Sem 
?  remnanR  of  dm  gallant  American  force  returned  to  Lake 
Chamj^  via  the  Richeheu  River,  reaching  the  Lake  in  late  Tune 
i77«-  TTie  wise  forraight  of  General  Wmhington  had  provided 
a  small  force  of  gunboaR  which  carried  the  American  troops  to 
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Crown  Point  and  then  prevented  the  British  troops  from  advancing 
southward  on  the  Lake  when  they  arrived  a  few  days  later.  Great 
Britain  had  sent  a  large  military  force  escorted  by  a  fleet,  which 
arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  May.  The  plan  was  to  hold  or 
recapture  Canada  and  to  advance  an  army  southward  via  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River.  Confronted  by  American  gun¬ 
boats  the  Royal  Navy  sent  up  ship’s  carpenters,  mechanics,  offi¬ 
cers  and  bluejackets  from  the  ships  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Americans  built  more  gunboats,  but  the  British  won  the  ship¬ 
building  race  and  developed  a  superior  squadron  which  won  the 
Battle  of  Valcour  Island  on  October  12,  1776.  Although  the  small 
American  squadron  was  destroyed.  General  Burgoyne  decided 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  attempt  a  campaign  and  his 
troops  spent  the  winter  in  Canada.  By  the  following  year,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Continental  Congress  had  assembled  the  Army 
which  captured  the  British  at  Saratoga.  This  decisive  victory 
convinced  the  French  King  and  his  advisors  that  the  American 
colonists  were  worth  supporting.  The  French  Alliance  followed, 
and  a  French  Fleet  under  Admiral  Count  d’Estaing  came  to  the 
American  coast  in  1778,  and  after  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies, 
arrived  off  Savannah  in  September,  1779.  All  of  you  know  how 
this  expedition  narrowly  failed  to  liberate  Savannah. 

The  events  of  1775  and  1776  in  Canada  and  on  Lake  Champlain 
are  considerably  removed  in  time  and  greatly  removed  by  dis¬ 
tance  from  Savannah  in  September  of  1779,  but  the  connection 
is  none  the  less  definite.  If  the  small  squadron  of  American  gun¬ 
boats  had  not  delayed  the  British  Army  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain  from  Jidy  until  mid-October  of  1776,  General  Bur¬ 
goyne  would  have  marched  south  that  year  with  little  or  no  op¬ 
position.  The  squadron  was  destroyed  at  Valcour  Island  but  the 
year’s  delay  thus  obtained  enabled  Washington  to  have  an  army 
in  the  field  in  1777.  This  alone  made  Saratoga  possible. 

Throughout  most  of  the  war  the  citizens  of  Georgia  were 
forced  to  witness  the  situation  created  by  the  superior  seapower 
of  Great  Britain.  This  seapower  had  enabled  them  to  stage  large 
amphibious  ex|>editions  which  had  captured  Savannah  as  well  as 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  It 
enabled  them  to  supply  their  garrisons  and  hold  these  ports.  It 
furnished  additional  troops  for  raids  in  the  interior  of  these  three 
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colonies,  but  the  Patriots  were  able  to  regain  most  of  the  area 
away  from  the  large  ports. 

By  1778  Washington  believed  that  the  presence  of  a  superior 
French  fleet  on  our  coast  was  necessary  for  a  decisive  victory. 
He  urged  the  Continental  Congress  to  ask  for  such  a  fleet,  and 
he  sent  letters  to  Franklin  in  Paris  on  the  same  subject.  Finally, 
in  1781  came  news  that  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Count  de  Grasse  was 
sailing  for  the  West  Indies  and  would  come  to  the  American  coast 
in  the  summer.  Washington  made  plans  to  use  the  fleet  in  concert 
with  his  army  for  the  capture  of  New  York,  but  his  early  plan 
contained  the  wise  proviso  that  the  actual  use  would  depend  on 
circumstances  existing  when  the  fleet  reached  the  North  American 
coast. 

Washington  had  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  experiences  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  He  had  seen  the 
British  Navy  rescue  General  Gage’s  army  from  Boston  where 
he  was  besieging  it.  He  had  seen  a  large  British  army  sent  to  Canada 
for  a  descent  on  New  York  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson. 
He  realized  that  his  defense  of  New  York  City  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Royal  Navy.  He  had  seen  British  am¬ 
phibious  operations  capture  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Charleston, 
and  Wilmington.  He  had  seen  British  armies  landed  in  Virginia 
and  supplied  from  the  sea.  Also,  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  an  undefeated  British  army  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  as 
soon  as  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  Colonies  was  made. 
Washington  asked  for  a  French  fleet  throughout  1779  and  1780, 
and  he  got  it  finally  in  1781. 

Admiral  de  Grasse  sailed  from  Brest  for  the  West  Indies  on 
March  22,  1781.  At  sea  he  detached  the  frigate  Concorde  which 
reached  Boston  on  May  6th,  with  Rochambeau’s  son  who  was 
the  bearer  of  dispatches  for  Washington.  General  Rochambeau 
then  held  a  conference  with  Washington  at  Weathersfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  May  21st,  where  Washington  was  informed  that 
de  Grasse  would  come  to  the  North  American  coast  with  his 
fleet  in  July  or  August.  A  letter  from  the  Admiral  emphasized 
that  the  fleet  would  remain  on  the  coast  for  a  limited  time  and 
asked  Washington  to  have  plans  ready  for  joint  operations.  In 
fact,  Washington  had  been  ready  with  such  plans  in  each  of  the 
three  preceding  years  and  he  needed  no  urging.  The  frigate 
Concorde  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  bearing  letters  from  General 
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Rochambeau,  reporting  on  the  conference  with  Washington,  and 
asking  de  Grasse  to  enter  the  Chesapeake  for  news  when  he  came 
North.  On  June  loth,  the  French  army  began  moving  from  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island,  and  Rochambeau  had  his  troops  north  of  New 
York  City  a  month  later.  Admiral  de  Grasse  reached  the  North 
Coast  of  Haiti  from  the  eastern  Caribbean  on  July  i6th  and  found 
the  Concorde  there.  She  was  sent  north  again  soon. 

Meanwhile,  the  continued  successes  of  Cornwallis  in  Virginia 
caused  Washington  to  reconsider  his  own  basic  plans.  General 
Clinton  in  New  York  had  intercepted  two  letters  from  Wash¬ 
ington  telling  of  the  Weathersfield  conference  and  of  plans  for 
the  capture  of  New  York  City.  Clinton  assumed  that  the  first 
of  these  letters  was  intended  to  mislead  him.  The  second  caused 
him  to  order  Cornwallis  to  send  the  major  part  of  his  army  to 
New  York  without  delay.  His  Lordship  disobeyed  this  order  and 
a  second  one  to  the  same  effect.  Then  came  another  interference 
from  London  in  the  form  of  orders  to  Clinton  to  keep  the  army 
in  the  South.  On  August  14th  Washington  and  Rochambeau 
learned  that  the  Concorde  had  returned  to  Newport  two  days 
earlier  with  messages  from  de  Grasse  that  he  would  sail  for  the 
Chesapeake.  Actually  he  had  sailed  from  Haiti  on  August  5,  1781. 

In  view  of  the  changed  circumstances  in  Virginia,  Washington 
decided  to  take  his  army  there  and  also  the  French  troops  under 
Rochambeau.  At  last  he  had  the  use  of  the  French  fleet  he  had 
sought  for  three  years  and  he  determined  to  use  it  against  Corn¬ 
wallis.  He  had  begun  to  collect  water  transport  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  two  weeks  before  the  news  came  from  de  Grasse  and  on 
August  17th  he  wrote  to  the  French  Admiral  asking  for  naval 
escorts  to  convoy  his  troops  down  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  same 
time  he  started  the  two  armies  south.  Thus,  simultaneously,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army  and  Rochambeau’s  army  w'ere  marching  South 
while  de  Grasse  was  sailing  North. 

In  the  previous  year  Admiral  Rodney  had  come  up  from  the 
West  Indies  on  his  own  initiative  because  it  seemed  logical  to  him. 
In  1781  he  had  a  request  from  General  Clinton  for  the  fleet  and 
he  sent  Admiral  Hood  with  14  ships  of  the  line.  Hood  stopped 
in  the  Chesapeake,  found  all  quiet  and  went  on  to  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  on  August  28th.  On  August  31st,  Admiral 
Graves  and  Hood  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  with  19  ships  of  the 
line,  hoping  to  intercept  the  French  Admiral  de  Barras  who  had 
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left  Newport  with  his  squadron  of  six  shipis.  On  the  previous 
day,  August  30th,  de  Grasse  had  anchored  in  the  Chesapeake  at 
Lynnhaven  Roads. 

When  Washington  inarched  from  the  Hudson  in  mid- August 
he  made  a  feint  against  Staten  Island,  intending  to  conceal  his 
intentions  from  Clinton.  Washington  wanted  to  avoid  having 
Qinton  send  a  fleet  and  transports  to  evacuate  Cornwallis  from 
Virginia.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  Clinton  puzzled  for  two  weeks. 
In  evaluating  the  situation  the  British  General  wrote  that  he  knew 
“that  Washington  would  not  dare  to  move  to  Virginia  without 
command  of  the  sea.”  Clinton  did  not  allow  for  the  possibility 
that  Washington  had  the  promise  that  a  fleet  to  command  the 
sea  was  en  route.  Washington  was  crossing  the  Delaware  as 
de  Grasse  reached  the  Chesapeake.  Washington  reached  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Elkton,  Maryland,  on  September  6th,  and  taking  Roch- 
amb^u  as  his  guest,  rode  on  southward  to  visit  Mt.  Vernon 
enroute.  This  was  his  first  sight  of  his  home  since  he  had  assumed 
command  of  the  Continental  Army  more  than  six  years  earlier. 

Admiral  de  Grasse  with  28  ships-of-the-line  and  accompanying 
frigates  reached  Lynnhaven  Roads  on  August  30th.  The  troops 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  were  sent  up  the  James  River 
and  landed  to  join  Lafayette.  Cornwallis  was  on  the  Yorktown 
peninsula  and  British  men-of-war  and  transports  were  in  the  York 
River,  de  Grasse  stationed  ships  in  the  James  River  to  prevent 
a  British  retreat  southward  and  placed  other  ships  off  the  York 
River  to  prevent  the  British  from  interfering  with  the  passage 
of  Washington’s  army  down  the  Chesapeake.  These  dispositions 
cut  the  French  force  in  Lynnhaven  Roads  to  24  ships  of  the  line 
and  left  very  few  frigates  available.  On  the  morning  of  September 
5th,  the  French  lookout  frigate,  cruising  outside  the  Capes  sig¬ 
nalled  the  approach  of  a  fleet.  It  was  assumed  to  be  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  de  Barras  from  Newport,  until  the  frigate’s  further 
reports  showed  too  many  ships  approaching.  Admiral  Graves  also 
thought  that  he  had  de  Barras  in  sight  until  the  great  number 
of  masts  and  hulls  rising  above  the  horizon  convinced  him  that 
he  faced  the  fleet  of  de  Grasse.  It  was  a  dramatic  moment  and 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Colonies.  The  French 
Admiral  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  his  fleet  was  at  anchor  and 
he  needed  considerable  time  to  get  underway  and  form  for  battle. 
In  fact,  George  Washington’s  long  planning  for  a  French  fleet 
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might  have  come  to  nothing  that  day  if  the  British  fleet  had  been 
under  the  command  of  John  Jervis,  or  Nelson,  or  even  Samuel 
Hood,  who  was  there  as  second  in  command.  But,  Admiral  Graves 
was  in  command,  and  he  hesitated!  He  might  have  concentrated 
his  entire  force  on  the  leading  French  ships  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat.  Instead,  he  held  off  and  continued  to  hesitate.  Finally, 
the  leading  ships  of  the  two  fleets  fought  each  other,  and  one 
British  ship  was  so  badly  battered  she  was  abandoned  and  sunk. 
In  describing  this  Battle  of  the  Virginia  Capes,  Admiral  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  James  in  his  book  The  British  Navy  in  Adversity ^  calls  it 
“the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  and  one  of  great  historical  im¬ 
portance,”  yet  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  many  American  text¬ 
books.  The  two  fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each  other  for  two 
additional  days  and  then  de  Grasse  returned  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Graves  went  back  to  New  York.  The  fate  of  Cornwallis 
was  sealed! 

On  September  17,  1781,  Washington  went  on  board  the  French 
flagship  Ville  de  Paris,  and  conferred  with  de  Grasse.  The  ad¬ 
miral  disclosed  that  his  instructions  from  his  government  required 
him  to  leave  by  October  1 5  th.  Washington  answered  that  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Cornwallis  was  practically  certain  if  the  fleet  remained, 
but  expressed  doubt  that  it  could  be  accomplished  by  October 
15th.  de  Grasse  agreed  to  remain  until  November  ist  and  not  to 
depart  then  without  a  further  conference.  Cornwallis  was  in 
no  doubt  about  his  own  predicament  and  before  all  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  troops  were  in  position  he  had  written  to  General  Clin¬ 
ton,  “If  you  cannot  relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  hear  the  worst.”  Clinton  replied  with  a  promise  of  troop  re¬ 
inforcements  escorted  by  26  ships-of-the-line  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  leave  New  York  on  October  5th.  But,  the  fleet  did  not  come 
and  Cornwallis  opened  negotiations  for  surrender  on  October 
17th. 

Washington  had  been  correct,  and  he  wrote  to  Admiral 
de  Grasse  on  October  28th  proposing  plans  for  the  following 
summer  and  saying  in  part:  “Whatever  efforts  are  made  by  the 
land  armies,  the  Navy  must  have  the  casting  vote  in  the  present 
contest.”  And,  soon  afterward,  he  sent  Lafayette  to  France  again 
with  instructions  which  contained  this  philosophy:  “No  land 
force  can  act  decisively,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  maritime 
superiority.” 
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In  the  following  year,  July,  1782,  the  British  withdrew  from 
Savannah  after  having  held  the  city  by  reason  of  their  seapower, 
for  three  years,  six  months  and  thirteen  days.  According  to  Captain 
Hugh  McCall’s  History  ^  the  evacuating  troops  thoughtfully  re¬ 
moved  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  Georgia  Negroes. 
Apparently  they  believed  in  the  original  law  against  slavery  in 
Georgia! 

The  foregoing  brief  account  of  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  has  emphasized  the  decisive  results  which  flowed  from  the 
delay  imposed  upon  the  British  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1776,  and 
the  effective  intervention  of  the  French  Fleet  in  1781  which 
prevented  the  Royal  Navy  from  rescuing  Cornwallis.  It  should 
be  realized  also  that  the  small  Continental  Navy  had  performed 
in  an  outstanding  manner  and  that  the  Continental  vessels  and 
privateers  between  them  had  captured  or  destroyed  several  hun¬ 
dred  British  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  This  had  occurred 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  British  Navy, 
and  it  caused  British  merchants  to  send  a  number  of  petitions  to 
King  and  Parliament  complaining  of  the  severe  damage  inflicted 
on  their  sensitive  pocket-book  nerves.  These  losses  to  British  mer¬ 
chants  were  another  potent  influence  in  bringing  about  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  American  Independence. 

The  last  vessel  of  the  Continental  Navy  was  sold  in  1785  and 
we  had  no  naval  force  until  1798  when  the  quasi-war  with  France 
began.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  about  one-third  of  all  business 
carried  on  by  American  merchant  vessels  was  with  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  but  this  was  closed  to  our  ships  after  the  Revolution.  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity  opened  new  markets,  however,  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Far  East.  Prosperity  based  on  merchant 
shipping  and  foreign  trade  was  back  at  pre-Revolution  levels  by 
1789,  only  six  years  after  our  independence  had  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  1789  and  the  resulting  improvement  in  political  and 
commercial  stability  acted  as  a  further  tonic  and  a  steady  gain 
continued  until  1793.  In  that  year  a  general  European  war  began 
and  our  neutral  American  merchant  vessels  profited  greatly  by 
the  increased  opportunities  for  cargoes,  while  ship-building  was 
much  stimulated.  At  this  time  Savannah  became  an  important 
cotton  and  tobacco  shipping  port.  In  1797  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  about  three  times  what  it  had  been  in  1789. 
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Although  we  never  declared  war  on  France  we  fought  a  naval 
war  on  the  seas  from  1798  to  1801,  capturing  and  destroying 
French  men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels.  Soon  afterward  we 
fought  a  war  with  Tripoli  and  had  trouble  with  other  Barbary 
states.  From  1806  to  1811  we  fought  pirates  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  1794  onward  we  tried  to  negotiate 
with  Great  Britain  to  put  an  end  to  her  illegal  interference  with 
our  shipping.  Admiral  Mahan,  the  historian,  described  the  situation 
in  these  words;  “The  American  found  again  exerted  over  his 
national  commerce  a  control  indistinguishable  in  practice  from 
that  of  colonial  days;  from  what  ports  his  ships  should  sail,  whither 
they  might  go,  what  cargoes  they  might  carry,  under  what  rules 
be  governed  in  their  own  ports,  were  dictated  to  him  as  absolutely, 
if  not  in  as  extensive  detail,  as  before  the  War  of  Independence.” 
After  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard  incident  in  1807,  British  men- 
of-war  entered  Hampton  Roads  and  made  insulting  demands  on 
the  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  All  of  the  trouble  from  1793  on¬ 
ward  finally  resulted  in  war  against  Great  Britain  on  June  18, 
1812. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  Great  Britain  had  more  than  600  sea¬ 
going  fighting  ships,  including  more  than  120  ships-of-the-line 
carrying  60  or  more  guns,  and  about  150  frigates.  The  United 
States  Navy  had  six  frigates,  three  of  them  44-guns  and  three  of 
38-guns.  We  had  three  sloops-of-war  of  32,  28  and  18-guns,  re¬ 
spectively,  besides  seven  smdler  vessels  ranging  down  to  12 -guns 
each.  Thus  we  had  16  seagoing  men-of-war  against  600.  We  had 
spent  money  on  harbor  gunboats  which  proved  useless.  Because  of 
this  small  Navy  the  country  did  not  rely  upon  it  when  declaring 
war.  The  general  belief  was  that  the  Army  would  capture  Canada, 
as  was  shown  by  the  debate  in  Congress  in  December  18  ii  and 
early  1812,  when  a  bill  was  passed  providing  25,000  regular 
troops  for  five  years,  in  addition  to  an  existing  army  nominally 
10,000  strong.  This  was  approved  by  the  President  on  January 
II,  1812.  The  Congress  then  debated  a  proposal  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  for  the  building  of  twelve  74-gun 
ships-of-the-line  and  twenty  frigates.  Very  few  votes  supported 
the  larger  ships,  and  the  frigates  were  voted  down  62  to  59  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Strangely  enough,  the  naval  ap¬ 
propriations  for  1810  and  18  ii  were  substantially  less  than  they 
had  been  in  1809.  On  May  6,  1812,  John  C.  Calhoun  said,  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives:  “1  believe  that  in  four  weeks  from  the 
time  that  a  declaration  of  war  is  heard  on  our  frontiers  the  whole 
of  Upper  and  a  part  of  Lower  Canada  will  be  in  our  possession.” 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783  had  restored  Florida  to  Spain, 
and  several  speakers  in  Congress  went  farther  than  Calhoun  in 
that  they  openly  expected  to  take  Florida  as  well  as  Canada.  In 
his  History  of  the  United  States j  Henry  Adams  wrote:  “Except 
Pennsylvania,  the  entire  representation  of  no  Northern  State  de¬ 
clared  itself  for  the  war;  except  Kentucky,  every  State  south 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  voted  for  the  declaration.” 

Instead  of  a  triumphant  invasion  of  Canada  which  the  country 
had  expected,  Detroit  was  surrendered  on  August  15,  1812.  This 
circumstance,  combined  with  what  was  believed  to  be  local  self- 
interest  in  some  sections,  caused  a  feeling  of  gloom  and  despair 
to  become  widespread  throughout  the  country  and  defeatism  was 
general.  Then  came  a  series  of  three  sea-battles  in  which  American 
frigates  defeated  British  ships  of  about  equal  gunpower  and 
these  dramatic  victories  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  produced  a  stronger  national  spirit  than  had 
existed  before.  Captain  Isaac  Hull  in  the  Constitution  captured  the 
Guerriere  (Captain  Dacres)  on  August  19,  1812.  In  October 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur  Jr.  in  the  United  States  captured  the 
Macedonian  (Captain  Carden)  which  was  brought  into  port  and 
became  a  part  of  our  Navy.  Then  on  December  29,  1812,  Capitain 
Bainbridge  in  the  Constitution  captured  the  Java  (Captain  Lam¬ 
bert.)  The  Guerriere  and  Java  were  both  so  badly  damaged  that 
they  were  burned  at  sea.  These  three  victories  did  not  pass  un¬ 
noticed  in  Georgia.  The  names  of  the  three  American  captains 
are  carried  by  Decatur  County,  the  city  of  Bainbridge,  the  city 
of  Decatur,  and  Hull  Street  here  in  Savannah.  Two  other  Com¬ 
modores  of  the  United  States  Navy  who  made  their  reputations 
in  this  war  gave  their  names  to  Georgia  county  seats.  Perry  and 
Macdonough. 

The  London  Times  reported  that  the  “calamity  in  the  loss  of 
the  first  frigate  caused  gloom  in  London.”  It  refused  to  credit 
the  report  of  the  second  loss,  and  said  that  the  loss  of  the  third 
called  for  serious  reflections. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  note  all  of  the  maritime  events  of 
the  War  of  1812,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  two  victories 
on  the  Great  Lakes  saved  the  Northwest,  and  prevented  an  in- 
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vasion  of  New  York  State.  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
won  on  Lake  Erie  on  September  lo,  1813,  and  thereby  gave  us 
permanent  piossession  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  the  states  west 
of  them.  The  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Sir  George  Prevost, 
with  about  14,000  troops,  mostly  veterans  from  Wellington’s 
Peninsular  army,  occupied  Plattsburg,  New  York,  and  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  his  naval  force  under  Commodore  Downie. 
Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough  defeated  the  British  Squadron 
on  Lake  Champlain,  September  12,  1814,  whereupon  Prevost  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada.  When  the  British  Cabinet  learned  of  this  new 
defeat  they  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  British  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Paris,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Canada  as  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Duke  replied  on  November 
9,  1814,  saying  in  part;  “That  which  appears  to  me  to  be  wanting 
in  America  is  not  a  general,  or  a  general  officer  and  troops,  but 
a  naval  superiority  on  the  Lakes.” 

A  British  Fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  accompanied  by 
transports,  and  an  army  was  landed  which  marched  to  Washington 
where  it  burned  the  Capitol  Building,  the  White  House,  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  some  other  government  offices.  Some  months  later 
hostile  seapower  again  made  itself  felt  in  Georgia,  when  a  British 
force  occupied  Cumberland  Island,  ascended  the  St.  Mary’s  River, 
seized  the  town,  and  captured  valuable  ships  and  merchandise. 
The  British  Admiral  Cockburn  who  had  personally  led  in  the 
burning  of  the  White  House  established  his  headquarters  on  Cum¬ 
berland  Island  on  January  22,  1815,  and  announced  that  he  would 
attack  Savannah.  Considering  the  dangers  to  which  the  United 
States  were  exposed,  they  escaped  with  surprising  impunity.  Only 
the  Niagara  frontier  was  systematically  ravaged,  but  the  shores 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  of  Georgia  were  plundered. 

The  port  of  Savannah  received  a  number  of  prizes  sent  in  during 
the  War.  The  most  notable  was  H.  M.  Sloop  of  War  Epervierj 
Captain  Wales,  captured  on  April  29,  1814,  off  Cape  Canaveral, 
by  the  USS  Peacock  under  the  command  of  Captain  Warrington. 
Although  the  Peacock  was  unhurt,  the  Epervier  was  much  cut 
up,  having  45  shot-holes  in  her  hull  and  five  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold  when  she  struck  her  colors.  She  had  about  $  1 1 8,000  in  gold 
on  board,  and  she  was  brought  into  Savannah  by  Lt.  J.  B.  Nichol¬ 
son.  Capt.  Johnston  Blakely  in  the  USS  Wasp  of  1814  captured 
the  H.M.S.  brig  Atlanta  on  September  21,  1814  and  sent  her  into 
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Savannah.  The  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  James  Madison  took  a  mer¬ 
chantman  of  300  tons,  the  Shamrock^  and  sent  her  in  during  1913. 
The  privateer  Mars^  Captain  Ingersoll,  of  New  York,  took  the 
brig  Leonidas  on  January  31,  1812,  and  sent  her  to  Savannah. 

In  1814  British  troops  captured  Pensacola,  prior  to  the  attack 
on  New  Orleans.  When  General  Andrew  Jackson  gathered  an 
army  to  defend  the  Gulf  Coast  he  also  took  Pensacola,  but  he 
assumed  that  Mobile  was  the  probable  point  of  attack.  Commodore 
Daniel  T.  Patterson  of  the  Navy  made  a  different  estimate  of  the 
situation  and  convinced  Jackson  that  the  British  assault  would 
be  made  on  New  Orleans.  He  correctly  predicted  the  British 
route  of  approach  via  Lake  Borgne  and  stationed  gunboats  to  im¬ 
pede  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  He  employed  ships,  sailors,  and 
marines  of  his  squadron  to  assist  the  army  and  gave  very  effective 
aid.  Recent  historians  have  been  inclined  to  belittle  this  battle 
and  the  victory  and  have  over-emphasized  the  fact  that  it  occurred 
after  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed.  Actually,  Jackson  and  Com¬ 
modore  Patterson  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  fighting 
spirit.  If  New  Orleans  had  been  captured  there  would  have  been 
demands  for  revision  of  the  treaty.  New  Orleans  is  close  enough 
to  Georgia  for  these  matters  to  have  been  of  great  interest  in  the 
state,  and  Georgia  attempted  to  send  men  for  the  defense  of  New 
Orleans. 
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Part  VI 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS 

""Resolves  of  the  Georgia  Council  Sunday  12th.  Deer.  i"j9o 
[ni9\  Gen.  McIntosh  left  Augusta.^' 

Georgia  In  Council  Augusta  Deer.  12th.  1779.** 

Present 

His  Honor  the  Governor 
Richd.  Howley  John  Hardy 

Robt.  Middleton  Stephn.  Heard 

John  Bilbas  [Bilbo]  John  Twiggs 
Whereas  the  Honble  the  House  of  Assemblv'  of  this  State  on  the 
Twenty  Eighth  day  of  November  last  made  &  passed  the  following 
Resolutions. 

In  Assembly  Augusta  Novr.  28th.  1779- 
Whereas  a  variety  of  Circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  a  Re¬ 
duction  in  the  Continental  Line  should  be  made,  &  that  in  the  room 
of  four  Battalions  of  Infantry  &  one  Regiment  of  Lt.  Dragoons  which 
heretofore  subsisted  in  this  State,  only  one  Battalion  of  Infantry  and 
one  Regiment  of  Horse  should  henceforth  be  the  Establishment  of 
the  Same.  RESOLVED,  That  the  Said  Reduction  do  accordingly  take 
place,  and  that  only  one  Battalion  of  Infantry  &  one  Regiment  of 
Cavalry  be  in  future  in  the  Continental  or  Confederal  Establishment 
within  this  State,  and  properly  belonging  to,  and  known  by  the  Same. 
AND  WHEREAS  an  humble  address  hath  been  made  to  the  House 
Signed  by  a  Respectable  Number  of  Officers  respecting  the  Mode  of 
Officering  the  Said  Regiments,  out  of  the  Number  of  the  Officers  which 
belonged  to  the  Brigade  in  this  State  heretofore  and  have  not  Resigned 
their  Commissions,  Praying  that  the  Same  may  be  by  Ballot  among 
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23.  Entire  copy  is  in  McIntosh’s  hand.  These  resolutions  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Record*  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  (Atlanta,  1908),  II,  185-89.  A  copy  is  in  the  Force  Georgia  Transcripts 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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themselves;  and  the  House  being  willing  to  shew  every  attention  to 
the  Merits  of  their  former  Service.  RE^LVED,  That  his  honor  the 
Governor  &  Executive  Council  be  requested  to  confer  with  (or 
write  to)  Brigadier  General  Elbert  on  the  Subject,  desiring  that 
whatever  Mode  of  Officering  the  Said  two  Regiments  from  the  Line 
may  be  thought  most  Just  by  a  Respectable  Majority  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Brigade,  shall  be  cariy’ed  into  Elxecution  with  all  Convenient 
Elxpedidon,  And  that  his  honor  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council 
be  recommended  to  make  out  Commissions  accordingly  on  a  proper 
Certificate  of  the  Commissions  which  each  Officer  shall  be  entitled 
to,  under  the  Mode  of  Election  which  they  shall  adopt. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  House 
Geo,  Seegar  C.G.A. 

AND  whereas  the  said  Resolutions  being  Laid  before  the  Board 
on  the  third  day  of  December  Instant,  the  Same  were  transmitted 
to  Brigadier  General  Elbert,  and  his  Answer,  and  the  Recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  Number  of  the  Officers  were  received  on  the  Tenth  Instant 
&  which  are  as  follows. 

His  Honor  George  Walton  Esqr.  Governor  &  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Sir, 

I  am  sorry  on  account  of  this  bad  weather  that  my  Indisposition 
will  not  permit  me  to  meet  the  Council  to  day  as  you  desired. 

Inclosed  is  a  Copy  of  the  Paper  Signed  by  Such  Officers  of  the 
Brigade  as  were  in  Augusta  at  the  last  Meeting.  As  there  was  not  a 
dissenting  Voice  present,  and  as  I  can  undertake  to  answer  that 
Several  who  are  at  this  time  absent,  will  agree  to  the  Same  Mode, 
am  of  opinion  that  Officering  the  one  Battalion  of  Infanti^”^  and  one 
Regiment  of  Cavalry  from  the  Line  according  to  Seniority  of  Com¬ 
missions,  will  be  Conformable  to  the  Sentiments  of  a  Respectable 
Majority  of  the  Officers  of  the  Georgia  Brigade. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  respect.  Sir 

Your  most  obt.  Servt. 

S.  Elbert,  Br.  Genl.  Militia  in  Georgia 

We  the  Subscribers  Officers  in  the  Brigade  of  Continental  Troops 
for  the  State  of  Georgia,  having  duly  considered  on  the  most  equitable 
Mode  of  Officering  the  one  Battalion  of  Infantry  and  one  Regiment 
of  Cavalry,  intended  to  be  kept  on  the  Establishment  in  the  said  State, 
do  recommend  that  the  Officers  to  the  above  two  Regiments  be  taken 
according  to  Seniority  from  the  Line  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  do 
here  presume  to  express  a  wish  that  the  Gentlemen  whose  Misfortune 
it  is  from  being  Junior  in  Commisssion  to  Retire  from  Serving  their 
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Q)untry  may  be  put  upon  half  Pay  and  called  into  Service  as  vacancys 
may  happen.  Augusta  Deer,  the  6th.  1779. 

S.  Elbert,  Colo.  2d.  Battn.  Cornelius  Collins  Lt.  2.  G.B. 

Jos.  Pannill  Lt.  Colo.  John  Frazier  Lt.  3d.  G.B. 

Oemt.  Nash,  Capt.  3d  G.B.  Nathl.  Pearre  Lt.  3.  G.B. 

John  Cunninham  Capt.  2d.  G.B.  Thos.  Payne  Lt.  2.  G.B. 
Littleberry  Moseley,  Capt.  2d.  G.B.  Henry  Allison  Lt.  2.  G.B. 

Thos.  Glascock  Lt.  ist.  G.B.  Fredk.  Shick  Lt.  2.  G.B. 

Frs.  Tennill  Lt.  2.  G.B.  Christo.  Hilliry  Lt.  4.  G.B. 

Pat.  Fitzpatrick  Lt.  4.  G.B.  Wm.  Mcdonald  Lt.  G.  Lt.  D. 

John  Meanly  Lt.  3d.  G.B.  Robt.  Howe,  Lt.  2.  G.B. 

John  Morrison  Lt.  2d.  G.B.  Lachn.  McIntosh  Capt.  i.  G.B. 

Geo.  Hendley  Capt.  2.  G.B.2< 

Jno.  Lucas  Capt.  4th.  G.B. 

A  true  Copy  taken  from  the  original  in  my  possession. 

S.  Elbert. 

The  Board  thereupon  pursuing  the  directions  of  the  Said  Resolution, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  Letter  of  Brigadier  General  Elbert, 
and  the  Recommendation  of  the  OflScers  do  order  and  direct,  that 
an  exact  Return  of  all  the  Officers  belonging  to  the  Late  Brigade 
of  this  State  specifying  the  Real  and  Relative  Rank  of  each,  be  made 
&  Certifyed  to  the  Governor  &  Executive  Council  for  the  time  being 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  a  Copy  of  these  proceedings  be  furnished 
to  Brigadier  Genl.  Elbert,  and  he  be  Requested  to  Compleat,  and 
make  such  Return  during  the  Sitting  of  this  Board  if  in  his  power. 

RESOLVED,  That  when  such  Return  shall  be  made  the  Senior 
Officers  shall  receive  Brevets.  RESOLVED,  That  his  honor  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  be  requested  to  write  to  the  President  of  Congress,  & 
point  out  the  great  usefulness  of  such  an  E.stablishment,  and  urge 
that  it  be  Speedily  Ratifved  and  that  the  Delegates  of  this  State  be 
ordered  to  press  its  adoption  and  the  Means  of  carrv^ng  it  into  effect. 

And  whereas  in  our  present  dangerous  situation  it  is  essentially 

necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  State,  and  for  the  common  Safety, 
that  there  should  exist  Mutual  good  will  and  Respect  between  the 
freemen  of  this  State  and  the  Confederal  Troops,  And  whereas  it 
app>ears  to  this  Board  unquestionably,  that  the  People  at  Large  in 
this  State  have  such  a  Repugnance  to  Brigadier  General  McIntosh, 

that  in  the  event  of  any  Offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Enemy 

which  should  call  for  their  Services  in  Aid  of  the  Confederal  Troops, 
they  v  ould  not  turn  out  under  his  Command. 

RESOL\'ED,  therefore  that  it  be  earnestly  Recommended  to  Con- 


24.  This  name  is  Handley  in  the  other  copy  cited  above. 
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gress  to  direct  General  Washington  to  Employ  Brigadier  General 
McIntosh  in  some  other  Department,  &  that  General  Lincoln  be  in¬ 
formed  in  the  Mean  time  that  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Board  that  it 
will  be  for  the  Interest  of  this  State  that  some  other  Officer  should 
have  the  immediate  Command  in  it. 

And  whereas  Brigadier  Genl.  Elbert  of  the  Militia  of  this  State, 
and  who  is  also  an  old  Colonel  in  the  Confederal  Army,  having  ren¬ 
dered  much  personal  Service  during  the  Course  of  the  Warr  and 
being  esteemed  by  the  People  at  Large  to  be  a  Gallant  and  good 
Soldier,  and  the  board  verily  believing  that  his  Liberation  and  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  of  particular  and  general  Utility,  Do  therefore  advise 
and  request  that  Congress  will  offer  Brigadier  General  Hamilton  of 
the  Convention  Troops  in  Exchange  for  him,  and  that  thereafter 
he  may  be  promoted  to  the  Rank  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  Con¬ 
federal  Army. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Board  be  given  to  Colonel 
Richd.  Parker  for  his  Respectful  deportment  towards  the  Civil  Auth¬ 
ority,  the  good  order  in  which  he  has  kept  the  Troops  under  his 
Command  and  for  his  unremitted  exertions  in  defence  of  the  State. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes 
Sami.  Stirk  S.E.C. 

Whether,^®  or  how  far  General  Elbert  (who  was  the  oldest  Colonel, 
and  next  in  Rank  to  General  McIntosh  in  the  Georgia  Continental 
Line)  was  concerned,  or  privy  to  the  above  Resolves  is  left  to  the 
Judgement  &  Sagacity  of  the  Reader  but  upon  General  McIntosh’s 
giving  them  to  him  for  his  perusal  in  Philadelphia  he  declared  before 
Colonel  Marbery,  upon  his  Honor,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
Resolves  for  some  time  after  they  were  sent  to  Congress,  and  delivered 
the  following  Letter  to  Genl.  McIntosh  two  days  afterwards. 

Philadelphia  i8th.  January  1782. 

Dear  Sir,  It  gives  me  much  concern  to  understand  that  you  have 
adopted  the  Idea,  that  I  had  taken  a  part  in  the  late  Representation 
from  the  Governor  &  Council  of  Georgia  to  Congress,  respecting  you. 

I  wish  you  to  know,  that  I  have  constantly  Viewed  you,  in  the 
Light  of  a  Zealous  Patriot,  and  brave  Soldier,  and  that  it  has  ever 
been  with  the  greatest  Chearfulness  1  have  Served  under  you. 

I  Sincerely  wish  you  a  Speedy  Release  from  your  present  Captivity 
and  am  with  Sentiments  of  Respect  &  Esteem,  Dear  Sir 

Your  very  obedt.  Servt. 

S.  Elbert 


Hble.  Br.  Genl.  McIntosh 
Philadelphia 

15.  Remainder  of  this  paper  is  a  note  by  McIntosh  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Samuel  Elbert  which  are  not  in  the  previously  published  copy  of  these 
resolutions.  The  symbol  of  pointing  finger  precedes  this  note. 
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“Certificate  intended  to  be  given  by  the  Militia 
Officers  of  Georgia 

Whereas  we  are  informed  that  a  certain  set  of  men  unconstitution¬ 
ally  assuming  to  themselves  the  Titles  &  powers  of  Government  in  this 
State,  did  on  the  6th.  Ulto.  among  other  things  take  upon  them  to 
assert  that  the  Militia  at  large  of  this  State  “have  such  a  repugnance 
to  Bridgr.  General  McIntosh  that  in  the  event  of  any  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Enemy  which  Should  call  for  their  services 
in  aid  of  the  Confederal  Troops  they  would  not  turn  out  under  his 
Command”  And  whereas  in  consequence  of  the  said  assertion  they 
did  resolve  “that  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  Congress  to  direct 
Genl.  Washington  to  employ  Brigdr.  McIntosh  in  some  other  departt. 
and  that  Genl.  Lincoln  be  informed  in  the  mean  time  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Board  (meaning  their  own  self  created  Council)  That 
it  will  be  of  Interest  of  this  State  that  some  other  Officer  shoud 
have  the  immediate  Commd.  in  it.”  We  Therefore  the  Subscribers, 
Officers  &  free  Men  of  the  State  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
to  our  Gauntry,  &  to  the  Clause  of  Honor,  &  Justice,  to  declare  that 
the  above  assertion  is  void  of  foundation  &  Truthy  generated  in  & 
propogated  by  a  violent  malicious  Faction  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
base  &  distinctive  measures  of  a  few  ungenerous,  ungratefull  &  de¬ 
signing  men,  and  that  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  Genl.  McIntosh 
shoud  be  continued  in  the  Command,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  from 
his  Interest  in  &  attachment  to  the  State,  as  well  as  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field,  he  is  the  most  proper  person  for  that  Command. 

“Resolve  of  the  House  of  Assembly  State  of  Georgia  ty  fany 
'8o  respectg.  Genl.  Hovoe  vcith  Memorandum  from  Major 
Butler  &  Mr.  Wereat.^' 

State  of  Georgia  In  Assembly  Jany.  17th.  1780.” 

The  Committe  appointed  to  take  into  Consideration  the  Situation 
of  the  State,  Since  the  Twenty  ninth  of  december,  one  Thousand 
Seven  hundred  and  Seventy  Eight  Report,  That  the  capital  and 
Troops  in  this  State  were  Sacraficed  on  the  Said  29th  of  December, 
which  was  the  first  Cause  of  the  distresses  &  Consequences  which 
Ensued; 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  Oppinion  that  the  delegates  of  this 
State  Sho’d  be  directed  to  promote  a  Trial  of  Major  Genl.  Howe 
who  Commanded  on  that  day.  They  find  that  the  good  peoaple  of  the 
State  were  still  further  discouraged  by  the  Said  Majr.  Genl.  Howes 

26.  In  unknown  hand. 

27.  This  copy,  made  in  September  1781.  is  placed  here  for  chronology. 
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Crossing  Savannah  River  the  next  day  with  the  Troops  that  Escaped 
from  Savannah,  and  Ordering  those  at  Sunbury  &  Augusta  to  do  the 
Same;  leaving  this  State  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Enemy,  without  any 
Continental  Troops;  Instead  of  retreating  to  the  Back  Country  and 
Gathering  the  Inhabitants.  The  Country  thus  abandoned  became  an 
Easy  pray  to  the  British  Troops,  They  marching  up  and  taking  post 
at  Augusta  and  Sending  Detachments  to  Every  part  of  the  State. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes 
Geo  Seagar 
C  G  A 

Secrys.  Office  Septr.  1781 

The  foregoing  is  a  True  Coppy  of  the  Original  fil[e]d  in  this  office. 

Geo  Bond  Dy  Secy,  to  Congress 

(Coppy) 

[The  following  notes  are  written  by  McIntosh  on  the  back  of  the 
above  paper,  the  first  in  McIntosh’s  hand,  the  second  in  an  unknown 
hand.] 

29th.  Deer.  1781.  [1778]  Savannah  taken. 

30th.  Mr.  Wereat  went  in  the  Rear  of  our  retreating  Army  to 
Treutlans  where  he  Stayed  2.  or  three  Nights  &  was  one  Night  more 
at  the  two  Sisters  higher  up  before  he  crossed  the  River  Savannah  & 
Stayed  one  or  two  Nights  more  at  Jno.  Smiths  black  Swamp  and  one 
Night  at  Parkers,  near  a  Week  at  Dillons  below  Purysburg  wth. 
Mr.  Clay  Habersham  &ca.  &ca.  then  went  to  Charlesto.  with  his 
Daughter  where  he  Stayed  abot.  a  Week  &  then  went  to  Fort  Moore 
near  Augusta  where  the  British  were  then  Stationed,  &  Stayed  abot. 
a  fortnight  at  Sr.  Patricks  [Houstoun]  House  Richmond,  and  within 
that  time  the  Enemy  retreated  from  Augusta  to  Bryar  Creek. 

Bartlemy  at  Beaufort  bought  some  of  the  Negroes,  the  C^ptn. 
Frisbee  others  of  them  and  1  imagine  tho’  I  am  not  sure  that  Colo. 
Ward  of  Beaufort  bought  some  of  them.^* 

'^Presentments  of  a  Respectable  Grand  fury  of  Georgia  March  lySo" 

State  of  Georgia, 

Richmond  County, 

March  1780. 

At  a  General  Court  began,  &  held  at  Augusta,  in  the  County  of 
Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  before  the  Honourable  William 
Stephens  Esquire  Chief  Justice,  and  his  Associates  Justices  for  said 
County.  We  the  Grand  Jurors  for  said  County  on  our  Oaths  present, 

28.  This  second  note  refers  to  William  McIntosh’s  slaves  taken  off  by 
Capt.  Frisby.  See  letter  of  Robert  Balllle  to  McIntosh,  July  17,  1781,  with 
McIntosh’s  notes,  below. 
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I  St.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  too  great  Representation  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  the  present  situation  of  the  State,  and  the 
pay  allowed  the  Members,  by  which  means  a  Seat  in  the  Legislature 
becomes  a  place  of  Profit,  and  a  great  burthen  on  the  Publick  so 
great  that  the  Money  brought  into  the  Treasury  by  the  last  Tax  was 
not  Sufficient  to  pay  the  Members  of  the  House. 

2d.  The  great  profusion  in  the  expenditure  of  Publick  Money.  The 
large  Salarys  annexed  to  public  Offices,  at  a  time  when  the  State  is 
not  in  a  Situation  to  raise  Money  by  Taxation  either  for  its  quota 
of  the  G)ntinental  Expence,  or  the  exigencies  of  its  internal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

3d.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  Prevalence  of  Drunkeness,  Gam¬ 
ing  and  Profaneness,  Vices  that  tend  to  the  Degradation  of  Human 
Nature,  the  Subversion  of  Law  and  good  Government,  and  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  rising  Generation. 

4th.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  disrespectful  &  impolitic  manner 
in  which  some  of  our  Citizens  accustom  themselves  to  Speak  of  the 
Generous  Allies  of  the  United  States,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  a 
dishonourable  &  ungrateful  return  for  the  Blood  &  Treasure  so  pro¬ 
fusely  expended  by  them  in  a  Late  Noble  and  Spirited,  tho  unfor¬ 
tunate  attempt  to  restore  the  State  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
Peace  &  happiness,  as  well  as  the  many  important  Services  rendered 
by  them  to  the  United  States,  and  as  we  conceive  that  such  conversa¬ 
tion  tends  to  the  destruction  of  that  Confidence  and  harmony  that 
ought  to  Subsist  between  Powers  in  Alliance,  to  the  Seduction  of 
weak  Minds  from  their  Confederal  Allegiance,  &  as  we  know  it  to 
be  one  of  the  Nefarious  Measures  made  use  of  by  the  emissarys  of 
our  implacable  &  cruel  Enemy  the  British  King  to  destroy  the  free¬ 
dom  and  Independency  of  these  States. 

5th.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  too  frequent  intercourse  at 
present  subsisting  between  the  interiour  parts  of  this  State  and  the 
Town  of  Savannah  by  which  Means  that  fatal  &  obnoxious  disorder 
the  Small  Pox  may  be  introduced  amongst  a  people  generally  Sub¬ 
ject  to  its  devastation.  Unprepared  for  it’s  attack,  and  accustomed 
to  dread  its  very  Name,  and  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Magis¬ 
tracy  to  use  their  utmost  diligence  &  circumspection  to  prevent  a 
Calamity  so  Pregnant  with  Consequences  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

6.  We  present  as  a  great  &  intoUerable  grievance  the  infamous  and 
execrable  custom  of  Plundering  pursued  by  Persons  lost  to  all  Sense 
of  X’^irtue  &  Shame,  by  which  the  property  of  the  friendly  and  un¬ 
friendly,  the  Widow  &  the  Orphan  is  indiscriminately  Subject  to  the 
Lawless  hands  of  Violence  &  rapine,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
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most  rigorous  Measures  be  used  towards  the  Suppression  of  this  most 
abominable  &  wicked  Practice. 

7.  We  present  as  a  great  grievance  the  scandalous,  ungenerous  and 
iniquitous  practice  of  suppressing  and  breaking  open  the  Seals  of 
private  Letters  addressed  to  Citizens  of  this  State,  whose  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  the  United  States  was  never  with  any  Shadow 
of  Reason  doubted,  and  this  by  Persons  enjoying  the  highest  and 
most  Honourable  Offices  in  the  State,  as  we  conceive,  if  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  Continued,  it  will  Strike  at  the  very  root  of  Society,  destroy 
the  necessary  &  useful  Mode  of  conveying  Usefull  inteligence,  and 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  evils  both  to  the  State  and  individuals 
On  the  information  of  R.  Demere  Esqr.  &  Capt.  Geo.  Handley. 

8.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  impunity  with  which  Murder  has 
been  commited  for  some  time  past  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Community, 
the  encouragement  of  the  Lawless  &  turbulent  and  injury  of  the 
peaceable  Citizen. 

9.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  Neglect  of  public  Duty  in  &  about 
the  Town  of  Augusta  and  the  too  great  Licence  given  to  Slaves  ram¬ 
bling  from  place  to  place  without  written  permits. 

10.  We  present  as  a  manifest  breach  of  the  Constitution  a  Meeting 
composed  of  about  the  number  of  Twenty  in  the  Month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  who  called  themselves  the  House  of  Assembly,  &  actually 
assumed,  and  exercised  the  Legislative  &  Executive  powers  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  contrary  to  the  express  Letter  &  Spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  Rights  and 
Libertys  of  the  good  people  of  this  State,  for  if  any  Number  of  Men, 
short  of  the  Number  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Constitution  can  ex¬ 
ercise  the  Legislative  Authority,  any  given  Number  may.  the  Libertys 
of  the  People  may  be  invaded,  and  the  worst  of  Tyranny  set  up 
and  established.  ’Tis  much  to  be  apprehended;  and  is  the  fixed  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  of  the  Citizens  of  this  State,  That  this  Mutilated  As¬ 
sembly  at  the  Eve  of  a  general  Election,  was  rather  contrived  to 
answer  the  private  purposes  of  some  Artful  and  desiring  individuals 
than  for  the  real  Interest  and  benefit  of  the  State. 

11.  We  present  as  a  great  Grievance  the  interferrance  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Judiciary  Department,  which  is  an  Express  &  flagrant 
Violation  of  the  first  Oause  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 

12.  We  present  as  a  public  grievance  the  badness  of  the  Roads  & 
Bridges  between  this  and  Spirit  Creek,  they  being  at  present  impass¬ 
able  for  the  Inhabitants. 

13.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  frequent  practice  of  forcibly 
taking  private  property  for  publick  Uses  against  the  Consent  of  the 
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Owners,  and  contrary  to  the  Method  prescribed  by  Law,  when 
impresses  becomes  absolutely  Necessary. 

14.  We  present  the  ruinous  situation  of  the  Parish  Church  in  this 
Town. 


15.  We  present  W.  Farrol  late  of  this  County  for  wickedly  and  crucly 
Murdering  H.  Morecock,  on  the  information  and  evidence  produced 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

16.  Lastly  We  Thank  his  Honor  the  Chief  Justice  for  his  Excellent 
Charge  delivered  at  the  [opening]  of  this  Session  and  recjuest  that  it 
together  with  these  Presentments  be  published  in  the  Carolina  Gazette. 


Moody  Burt 
Alexander  Fraser 
James  Rae 
Thos.  Pace 
Nathl.  Hicks 
And.  McLean 
Martin  Weatherford 
Benj.  Few 
John  Wilson 


(Signed)  John  Wereat,  Foreman 
John  Benefield 
John  Shackleford 
S.  John  Cuthbert 
Chisley  Bostick 
Wm.  Bum 
Wm.  Chandler 
Thos.  Morris 
Danl.  Walacon 
Peter  Paris 

[The  following  comment  by  McIntosh  is  written  on  this  paper;  ] 
N.B.  These  Patriotick,  Spirited  &  pointed  Presentments  were  made 
by  the  first  Grand  Inquest  for  the  Body  of  the  People  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  Court  of  Sessions  held  at  Augusta,  after  the  Usurpa¬ 
tion  of  G.  Walton,  R.  Howley  &  Geo.  Wells,  which  took  place  the 
latter  end  of  November  1779,  only  a  Week  before  the  General  An¬ 
nual  Election  by  the  Constitution,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  Considerable 
Sum  of  Money  from  Congress  to  support  the  Military  Exertions  of 
the  State,  &  the  daily  expectation  of  Sr.  H.  Clinton  with  a  British 
Army  sufficient  to  overrun  the  two  upper  Countys  of  the  State, 
then  alone  remaining  in  our  hands  with  about  500  Militia,  and  while 
another  respectable  Government  Existed  in  the  State  authorized  by 
nine  tenths  of  the  Inhabitants,  which  the  Tenth  Presentment  is  di¬ 
rectly  Levelled  against.  The  encouragement  given  to  indiscriminate 
plundering;  the  Extravagant  Promises  of  promotion,  &  Number  of 
Offices,  with  the  Enormous  Salleiy's  annexed  to  them,  and  the  Con¬ 
sequent  Extravagance  upon  receiving  so  much  Money,  and  the  Coun¬ 
tenance  given,  with  the  Example  of  this  Triumvirate  in  all  kinds  of 
Disipation  in  order  to  Corrupft],  &  gain  the  People  to  their  designs, 
was  the  Reason  of  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Presentments,  and  may 
be  partly  Understood  by  the  following  Estimates  made  at  that  time. 
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The  Governor’s  Salery  _ _ _ _ Dols.  30,000 

Governor’s  House,  Furniture,  Grogg  &  other  Expences  _  100,000 

Expresses,  &  other  incidentalls  _  .  . .  20,500 

Indian  Affairs  .  . . . .  .  .  100,000 

250.  Men  on  Duty  to  be  allowed  2.  dollars  per  Day  over  & 

above  the  Continental  pay  allowed  them _  182,500 

Officers  of  these  Men _ _ _  38,000 

.Dos.  471,000 

Dols.  471,000 
15,000 

_  10,000 

_ _  20,000 

-  75,000 

_  8,000 

_  15,000 

_  8,000 

_  10,000 

_  1 60,000 

_  5,000 

_  1 5,000 

.  269,000 

Per  Annm.  dollars  .  .  1,081,000 

The  State,  being  only  the  two  upper  Countys  of  Wilkes  &  Rich¬ 
mond  at  that  time  in  our  possession,  contained  about  500.  Men. 
Sav’,  500.  Out  of  which.  Take 

1  Governor,  &  12  Counselors _  13 

6  Delegates  _ 6. 

Chief  Justice  &  Attv.  Genl. . .  2. 

2  Treasrs.  &  1  Secretary  _  2.  [3?] 

Auditor,  Clks  of  Ass.  &  Coun .  3 

Surveyor  Genl.  of  Lands  .  1 

3.  Clerks  of  Courts  - - - - -  3 

Members  of  Assembly  _  60. 

the  Civil  Dept _ 90 

Military,  vizt. 

1  Major  Genl.  &  i.  Brigr. _  2. 

4.  Colonels  &  4.  Lt.  Cols .  8. 

4.  Majors  &  36.  Capts . 40. 


Under  the  Governor’s  direction . . 

Dollars 

Brought  up  . . . . . . . . 

Chief  Justice _ 

Attorney  General _ 

Two  Treasurers  _ _ _ 

Continental  Delegates  _ _ 

Secretary  _ _ _ _ _ 

Auditor  _ _ _ 

Clerk  of  Assembly _ _ _ 

_  Council  _ _ _ _ 

The  Assembly  &  the  Council  _ 

Surveyor  General  of  Lands . . . . 

Say,  3  Clerks  of  the  Courts,  5  M.  each _ 

Arrears  due  by  the  State  . . . . . . 
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72  Subalterns _ 72. 

Staff  at  Least  . . . . 43 

260. 

remains  of  men  . . 240.  to  do  the  whole  duty  of 

the  State  at  2.  dollars  each  per  day  besides  Continental  pay.  And  to 
Govern  whom,  this  whole  Apparatus  of  needless  Office,  and  Ex- 
horbitant  Sallerys  was  Established,  expecting,  or  rather  perswading 
the  people,  that  Congress  would  pay  the  whole. 

''Copy  of  a  letter  from  Wm.  Glascock  Esqr.  to  the  President  of 

Congress.^' 

Augusta  in  the  State  of  Goergia 
1 2th.  May  1780“ 

Sir  I  am  now  to  do  myself  the  honor  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to 
your  Excellency,  on  a  matter  of  considerable  Importance  to  myself, 
and  to  a  Gentlemen  whose  character  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  an 
officer,  1  esteem  and  honor;  and  indeed  to  take  up  the  affair  on  a 
larger  scale,  I  may  say  it  is  also  of  importance  to  this  State,  and  to 
the  whole  confederal  alliance  as  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  recipro¬ 
cal  confidence,  and  opens  a  road  to  misrepresentation,  detraction  and 
malice,  that  cannot  be  guarded  against  but  with  the  utmost  circum¬ 
spection,  and  which  if  not  checked  might  be  productive  of  the  most 
serious  consequence  to  these  States,  either  in  a  Military  or  Civil  Sense. 

Brigadier  General  McIntosh  informs  me  that  he  lately  received  a 
letter  from  your  Excellency  inclosing  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  to  Congress,  from  me  as  speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  “It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  could  advise  Congress  that 
the  return  of  Brigadier  General  Macintosh  gave  satisfaction  to  either 
the  Militia  or  Confederates,  but  the  common  disatisfaction  is  such, 
and  that  founded  on  weighty  reasons,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  whilst  that  Officer  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
direct  some  distant  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.” 

I  am  very  sorry  Sir,  to  be  informed  by  this  extract  of  Extreem 
malice  and  rancour  of  General  Macintosh’s  enemies,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  enjoy  a  peculiar  happiness  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  defeat 
the  nefarious  machinations  and  intentions,  for  I  do  hereby  most 
solemnly  declare  to  Congress  that  the  above  extract  Is  a  flagrant 
forgery,  of  which  I  disclaim  all  knowledge  whatever,  either  directly 

29.  This  copy  is  in  the  hand  of  Peter  Deveaux.  There  is  another  copy  in 
the  McIntosh  papers  in  an  unknown  hand.  The  original  is  in  “Papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress,”  No.  73,  folios  266-68,  in  the  National  Archives. 
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or  indirectly,  neither  did  I  ever  subscribe  in  a  Publick  or  Private 
Capacity,  any  letter  or  paper  that  could  convey  to  Congress  such 
an  Idea  of  that  Officers  footing,  with  respect  to  his  Country,  which 
he  has  in  my  opinion  Served  with  reputation,  and  from  which  he 
ought  to  receive  the  Grateful  testimonials  of  Publick  approbation, 
instead  of  the  malicious  insinuations  of  Private  Slander,  in  which  class 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  ranking  the  forged  Letter  which  is  the 
Subject  of  this. 

And  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  informing  Congress  that  so 
far  is  that  forgery  from  truth,  that  1  believe  there  is  not  a  reputable 
Qdzen  or  Officer  of  Georgia,  but  who  would  be  happy  in  Serving 
under  General  Macintosh,  nor  one  in  either  class  who  would  be 
otherwise,  except  for  a  few  who  are  governed  by  Design  or  Self- 
Interest. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
With  the  Greatest  Respect 
Your  Excellency’s 
Most  Obt.  and  Most  humble  Servt. 

Wm.  Glascock 

Signed  in  the  Presence  of 
Peter  Deveaux 

One  of  the  Executive  Council 

“T/ie  Names  of  Persons  in  the  Georgia  Disqualification  Act  passed 
I  St.  July  ij8o  &  to  continue  for  5  yearSy  &  to  the  End  of  the 
next  Session  of  Assembly  y  &  no  longer 

From  the  Georgia  Act  of  Disqualification  passed  ist.  July  1780,*® 
Persons  names  mentioned  therein. 

1.  John  Houstoun,  late  of  this  P[rovince]  Rebel  Governor 

2.  John  Adam  Treutlen,  late  of  the  same  Reb.  Governor 

3.  Lachlan  McIntosh,  &c.  Rebel  General 

4.  George  Walton,  &c.  Memb.  of  rebel  Congress 

5.  Willm.  Stephens  &c.  Rebel  Att.  General 

6.  John  McClure  &c.  Rebel  Major 

7.  Jos.  Clay  &c.  Reb.  Pay  master  General 

8.  N.  Wimb.  Jones  &c.  Speaker  of  the  Reb.  Assembly 

9.  Mord.  Sheftal  &c.  Chairm.  Reb.  P.  Comittee 

10.  Wm.  O’Bryen  8cc.  Rebel  Treasurer 

11.  John  Wereat  &c.  Rebel  Counselor 

50.  This  same  list  is  in  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Recordt  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  I,  348-56,  and  in  Q«orge  White,  HUtorical  Collectione  of  Georgia  (New 
York,  1854),  102-05.  White  xivea  the  date  as  July  €. 
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12.  Edwd.  Telfair  &c.  Mem.  of  Reb.  Congress 

13.  Edwd.  Davis  &c.  Mcmb.  of  Reb.  Assembly 

14.  Sami.  Elbert  &c.  a  Rebel  General 

15.  Seth  John  Cuthbert  &c.  Rebel  Major 

16.  Wm.  Holsendorf  &c..  Rebel  Counsellor 

17.  Richd.  Howley  &C.,  Rebel  Governor 

18.  George  Galphin  &c.  Reb.  Sup.  1.  Affairs 

19.  And.  Williamson,  Reb.  General 

20.  John  White,  late  of  the  P[rovince],  Reb.  Colonel 

21.  Nehm.  Wade,  late  of  the  same  Reb.  Treasurer 

22.  John  Twiggs  &c.,  Reb.  Colonel 

23.  Wm.  Few,  &c.  Reb.  Counsellor 

24.  Edwd.  Langworthy  &c.  Reb.  Delegate 

25.  Wm.  Glascock,  &c.  Reb.  Counsellor 

26.  Robt.  Walton  &c.  Reb.  Co.  of  F.  Estates 

27.  Jos.  Wood,  Junr.  &c.  Clerk  to  the  Reb.  Assembly 

28.  -  Piggjn,  &c.  Reb.  Colonel 

29.  Wm.  Hornby  8cc.  Distiller 

30.  Pierce  Butler  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

31.  Jos.  Wood,  &c.  Mem.  of  the  Reb.  Congress 

32.  Revd.  Wm.  Piercv  &c.  Clerk 

33.  Thom.  Savage,  &c..  Planter 

34.  Thom.  Stone  &c.,  Reb.  Counsellor 

35.  Ben.  Andrew  &c.  Pr.  of  the  Reb.  Council 

36.  John  Baker  Senr.  &c.,  Reb.  Colonel 

37.  Wm.  Baker,  &c.,  Reb.  Officer 

38.  Fr.  Brown,  &c..  Planter 

39.  Nathan  Brunson,  &c.  Mem.  Reb.  Congress 

40.  John  Hardv,  &c.  Cap.  of  a  R.  Galley 

41.  Tho.  Morris  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

42.  Sam.  Miller  8cc.  Reb.  Assembly 

43.  Thos.  Maxwell  &c.  planter 

44.  Jos.  Woodruff  &c.  &c. 

45.  Jos.  Ozwald  &c.  planter 

46.  Josiah  Powell  late  of  the  Same,  Planter 

47.  Sam.  Saltus  &c.  a  Committeman 

48.  John  Sandiford  &c.  planter 

49.  Peter  Taarling  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

50.  Oliver  Bowen  &c.  Reb.  Commodore 

51.  Lyman  Hall,  &c.  Mem.  of  the  Reb.  Congress 

52.  Arid.  Moore  &c..  Planter 

53.  Joshua  Inman  8cc.,  Planter 

54.  John  Dooley  &c.  Reb.  Colonel 
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55.  John  Glen,  &c.,  Reb.  Ch.  Justice 

56.  Richd.  Wylly  &c.  Pr.  of  the  Reb.  Council 

57.  Ad.  Fowler  Brisbane  &c.  Reb.  Counsellor 

58.  Shem.  Butler  &c.  Reb.  Assemblyman 

59.  Jos.  Habersham  &c.  Reb.  Colonel 

60.  John  Stirk  &c.,  Reb.  Colonel 

61.  Ravmd.  Demere,  &c.  Reb.  Clo.  General 

62.  Charles  Odingsell  &c.  Reb.  Captain 

63.  VVm.  Peacock,  &c.,  Reb.  Counsellor 

64.  John  Braddock,  &c.  Capt.  of  a  Reb.  Galley 

65.  Jos.  Reynolds  &c.  Bricklayer 

66.  Rudolph  Strohager,  Butcher 

67.  Charles  Cope,  &c.  Butcher 

68.  Lewis  Cope,  &c.  Butcher 

69.  Hepworth  Carter  &c.,  Reb.  Captain 

70.  Stephen  Johnston  &c.  Butcher 

71.  John  McIntosh  Junr.  &c.  Reb.  Colonel 

72.  James  Houstoun  &c.  Surgeon 

73.  James  Habersham  &c.  Merchant 

74.  John  Habersham  &c.  Rebel  Major 

75.  John  Milledge  Junr.  &c.,  Reb.  Assembly  Man 

76.  Levi  Sheftall,  &c..  Butcher 

77.  Phil.  Jacob  Cohen  &c.  Shopkeeper 

78.  John  Sutcliffe  &c..  Shopkeeper 

79.  Jonathan  Bryan  &c.  Reb.  Counsellor 

80.  John  Spencer  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

81.  John  Holmes  &c..  Clerk 

82.  Wm.  Gibbons,  the  elder  &c.  Reb.  Counsellor 

83.  Sheftal  Sheftal,  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

84.  Philip  Minis,  &c..  Shopkeeper 

85.  Coshman  Pollock  &c.  Shopkeeper 

86.  Robt.  Hamilton  &c.  Att.  at  Law' 

87.  Benja.  Lloyd,  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

88.  James  Alexander  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

89.  John  Jenkins,  &c.  Reb.  Assembly  Man 

90.  Sam.  Stirk,  &c.  Reb.  Secretary' 

91.  Philip  Densler  &c.  Yeoman 

92.  Henry  Cuyler  &c.,  Reb.  Officer 

93.  Jos.  Gibbons  &c.  Reb.  Assemblyman 

94.  Ebinezer  Smith  Platt,  &c.  Shopkeeper 

95.  Mathew  Griffin  &c.  planter 

96.  Peter  Deveaux  &c.  Gentn. 

97.  Ben.  Odingsell,  8cc.  Reb.  Officer 
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98.  John  Gibbons,  8cc.  V.  Master 

99.  John  Smith  &c.  planter 

100.  Wm.  LeConte  8cc.  Reb.  Counsellor 

101.  Charles  Fr.  Chevalier  late  of  the  Same  Reb.  Counr. 

102.  Peter  Chambers,  &c..  Shopkeeper 

103.  Thos.  Washington,  &c.,  Reb.  Officer 

104.  Elisha  Maxwell  &c.  planter 

105.  Thos.  Maxwel  Jun.  &c.  Reb.  Major 

106.  Wm.  Gibbons  the  younger  &c.  planter 

107.  Wm.  Davis.  &c.,  Reb.  Officer 

108.  John  Graves  &c..  Yeoman 

109.  Charles  Kent,  &c.  Reb.  Counsellor 
no.  John  Bacon,  &c..  Mariner 

111.  Nathaniel  Saxton  &c.  Tavern  keepcer 

1 12.  Philip  Lowe  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

1 1 3.  Sam.  Spencer  &c.  Mariner 

114.  John  Winn  Senr.  &c.  Planter 

1 1 5.  Devereaux  Jarratt,  &c.  Reb.  Assemblyman 

1 16.  Sami.  West,  &c..  Gentleman 

1 17.  Josiah  Dupont,  &c.  Planter 

1 18.  James  Pugh  &c..  Planter 

1 19.  Fr.  Pugh,  &c.  Planter 

120.  James  Rae  &c..  Planter 

121.  James  Martin  &c..  Planter 

122.  John  Martin  &c.,  Reb.  SheriflF 

123.  Thomas  Pace  &c.,  Reb.  Offiicer 

124.  Benjamin  Few,  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

125.  Dionysius  Wright  &c.  Planter 

126.  Chesley  Bostick  &c.  Shopkeeper 

127.  Littleberrv’^  Bostick  &c.  Planter 

128.  Leonard  Marberry  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

129.  John  Sharp,  &c..  Planter 

130.  James  Harris,  &c.  Planter 

1 31.  Henry  Jones  &c.,  Reb.  Colonel 

132.  Hugh  McGee  &c.,  Reb.  Captain 

133.  John  Wilson  &c.  Gentleman 

134.  George  Wyche  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

135.  Wm.  Candler  &c.,  Reb.  Officer 

136.  Zachariah  Fenn*'  8cc.  Planter 

137.  Wm.  McIntosh  &c.  Reb.  Colonel 

138.  David  Brydie  &c.  Surgeon 

31.  White,  op.  eit.,  gives  this  name  as  Tenn. 
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139.  And.  McLean  &c.  Merchant 

140.  Sr.  Pat.  Houstoun  &c.  Baronet 

141.  Macartan  Gimpbell  &c.  Merchant 

142.  James  Gordon,  &c.  Planter 

143.  John  Kell,  &c.,  Gentn. 

144.  John  McLean,  &c.  planter 

145.  John  Snider,  &c.  planter 

146.  John  Elliott,  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

147.  Thom,  Elliott,  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

148.  Richd.  Swiney  &c.  Yeoman 

149.  Hugh  Middleton  &c.  Reb.  Officer 

150.  Job  Pray,  &c.  Mariner 

1 5 1.  Josiah  McLean  &c.  Planter’^ 

[To  be  continued]. 

32.  This  list  Is  written  on  what  was  apparently  the  covering  envelope  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  General  William  Moultrie. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MARGARET  KETCHAM  WARD  ON 
CIVIL  WAR  TIMES  IN  GEORGIA 
Edited  by  Aaron  M.  Boom* 

The  following  testimony  on  life  in  Georgia  before,  during,  and 
for  a  short  time  after  the  Gvil  War  is  of  intrinsic  interest,  but 
it  has  added  import  as  a  result  of  comments  made  on  the  testimony 
by  Margaret  Mitchell. 

Late  in  1883  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor*  stopped  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  while  securing  in¬ 
formation  on  relations  between  labor  and  capital  in  the  South. 
The  evening  session  on  November  15,  1883,  was  held  in  the 
Relay  House,  Birmingham’s  first  hostelry,  which  was  then  operated 

*A880ciate  ProfesBor  of  American  History,  Memphis  State  College,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee. 

1.  The  following  were  members  of  the  committee:  Henry  W.  Blair,  of 
New  Hampshire,  chairman;  William  Mahone,  of  Virginia;  Warner  Miller, 
of  New  York;  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island;  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  of 
Colorado;  James  Z.  George,  of  Mississippi;  Wilkinson  Call,  of  Florida;  James 
L.  Pugh,  of  Alabama;  and  James  B.  Groome,  of  Maryland. 
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by  George  R.  Ward.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  summoned, 
but  the  chief  testimony  was  given  by  the  wife  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  Mrs.  George  R.  Ward.’  The  findings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  published  in  five  volumes  in  1885.* 

Mrs.  Ward  was  regarded  by  many  of  her  contemporaries  as 
a  remarkable  woman.  She  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1840.  Christened  Margaret  Edith,  she  was  the  only  child 
of  William  and  Jane  (Deming)  Ketcham,  the  former  from  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  and  the  latter  from  Kensington,  Connecticut. 
She  was  of  distinguished  lineage  on  her  mother’s  side,  being  a 
grandniece  of  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich,  better  known  as  “Peter 
Parley,”  and  also  a  grandniece  of  Roger  Griswold,  one-time  chief 
justice  and  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  secretary  of  war  under 
President  Adams  in  1801.  She  was  educated  in  Rome,  Georgia. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  she  married  George  R.  Ward,^  and 
she  and  her  husband  lived  in  Georgia  until  they  moved  to  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  1871. 

As  one  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Birmingham,  she  played  an 
active  role  in  its  development.  She  was  known  as  the  “Mother 
of  Birmingham”  because  she  stood  sponsor  for  more  than  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls  at  baptism.  She  exerted  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  Noted  for 
her  coilversational  gifts,  she  was  active  in  community  and  reli¬ 
gious  work  and  was  regarded  as  an  accomplished  musician. 

Upon  her  death  in  1919,  a  Montgomery,  Alabama,  newspaper 

2.  Birmingham  Vevot,  December  23.  1923;  Birmingham  Uewi-Age  Herald, 
December  20,  1936. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  upon  the  Relations  between 
Labor  and  Capital,  and  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Committee  (5  toIb.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  1885). 

4.  George  R,  Ward  was  born  January  17,  1831,  near  Culpeper  Court 
House,  Virginia,  the  son  of  Robert  G.  and  Judith  E.  (Field)  Ward  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  His  father  was  sheriff  of  Culpeper  County  for  a  number  of  years  and 
also  served  as  clerk  of  county  court.  George  had  a  thorough  early  education, 
and  had  passed  examinations  to  enter  West  Point,  on  an  appointment  from 
John  S.  Pendleton,  when,  on  his  way  to  West  Point,  he  changed  his  mind 
and  went  into  the  dry  goods  business  in  Baltimore,  remaining  there  until 
1853.  Then  moving  to  Rome,  Georgia,  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business 
until  1858,  when  he  went  into  the  cotton  business  and  acquired  an  interest 
in  a  steamboat  line  which  ran  packets  on  the  Coosa  River.  He  continued 
with  these  interests  until  he  moved  to  Birmingham  in  1871.  In  Birmingham 
he  became  part-proprietor  with  his  father-in-law,  William  Ketcham,  of  the 
Relay  House.  When  Ketcham  died  in  1877  Ward  became  sole  proprietor  and 
kept  the  hotel  until  it  was  destroyed  in  1886.  The  George  Ward  Collection 
of  Scrapbooks,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  1,  Birmingham  Public  Library. 
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noted  that  “In  the  passing  of  Mrs.  George  R.  Ward  .  .  .  the  state 
has  lost  one  of  its  wonderful  women.  Of  the  keenest  intellect, 
which  was  cultivated  through  the  years  of  her  long  life,  by  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  rarest  men  and  women  of  her  (ky  and  time, 
by  constant  reading  and  unusual  educational  advantages,  she  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  very  brilliant  of  women.  Her 
conversational  powers  placed  her  in  the  lead  of  those  women 
who  thought  and  in  thinking  stood  for  what  was  noblest  and 
best.”' 

In  the  mid- 1930’s  Mrs.  W^ard’s  son,  George  B.  Ward,  who  was 
proud  of  his  mother’s  testimony  before  the  Senate  Gimmittee, 
had  the  report  of  the  evening  session  reprinted  in  full  from  the 
committee’s  report  and  privately  issued  and  distributed  in  a  limited 
number  among  his  friends.®  In  his  own  way.  Ward  was  as  promi¬ 
nent  a  citizen  of  Birmingham  as  was  his  mother.  He  was  twice 
mayor  and  the  first  city  commission  president  of  Birmingham, 
and  for  many  years  was  active  in  the  business  and  financii  life 
of  the  city.  Bom  March  i,  1870,  he  moved  to  Birmingham  with 
his  parents  in  1871,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there.  He  died  in 
New  York  Gty,  September  ii,  1940.  Ward  was  widely  known 
for  his  home,  Vestavia,  on  Shades  Mountain  near  Birmingham, 
which  he  designed  after  a  famous  Roman  temple.’ 

After  having  the  excerpt  from  the  Senate  Gimmittee’s  hear¬ 
ings  reprinted.  Ward  sent  a  copy  of  his  mother’s  testimony  to 
Eugene  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Atlanta  Historical  Society.  On 
September  i,  1936,  Margaret  Mitchell,  his  daughter,  wrote  to 
Ward  about  “that  wonderful  copy  of  your  mother’s  testimony.” 
She  assured  him  that  she  had  enjoyed  it  and  found  it  “wonderfully 
interesting.” 

She  went  on  to  say,  “I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  foolishly 
enthusiastic  when  I  write  you  that  I  think  your  mother’s  testimony 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  and  valuable  and  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  long  gone  day  that  I  have  come  across  in  ten  years  of 
research  into  the  period  of  the  Sixties.  If  I  had  read  that  book,  I 
am  sure  I  would  not  have  had  to  read  hundreds  of  memoirs, 
letters  and  diaries  to  get  the  background  of  ‘Gone  With  the  Wind’ 
in  accurately.” 

5.  Quoted  In  the  Birmingham  News,  December  28,  1923. 

6.  Birmingham  News-Age  Herald,  December  20,  1936. 

7.  Ibid.,  September  12.  1940. 
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She  concluded  by  saying,  “I  feel  that  so  valuable  a  book  should 
be  where  the  children  of  the  South  could  have  access  to  it.”* 

That  Miss  Mitchell  was  pleased  with  the  testimony  is  not 
surprising.  Mrs.  Ward’s  first-hand  pictures  of  pre-Civil  War  life, 
southern  society  during  the  war,  the  attitude  toward  the  Yankee, 
and  some  of  the  problems  of  Reconstruction  all  reflect  the  author’s 
point  of  view  in  Gone  With  the  Wind.  Miss  Mitchell’s  comment 
about  her  extensive  reading  should  help  refute  a  few  of  the  dis¬ 
turbing  rumors  and  innuendoes  as  to  her  lack  of  research  for  her 
novel.* 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  15,  1883.^® 
Evening  Session. 

Mrs.  Ward  called  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.^'  Where  were  you  bom? 

Mrs.  Ward.  In  Georgia.  I  lived  there  until  I  came  here  in  1871,  so 
that  all  my  early  life  was  spent  in  Georgia;  I  was  born,  raised,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  married  there.  My  family  name  was  Ketcham. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  circumstances  and  associations  of 
vour  earlier  life  prior  to  the  war? 

Mrs.  Ward.  My  father  was  a  merchant  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  until  1854, 
when  he  went  to  Rome,  Ga.,  and  became  proprietor  of  a  hotel  there. 
I  was  educated  at  the  largest  female  school  in  North  Georgia  at  that 
time,*^  and  was  married  in  1857.  Mr.  Ward,  my  husband,  is  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  who  came  to  Rome  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  in  1854,  and  we 
lived  in  Rome  uninterruptedly  until  the  spring  of  1864. 

8.  Letter.  Margaret  Mitchell  Marsh  to  George  R.  Ward,  September  1, 
1936,  In  the  George  Ward  Collection  of  Scrapbooks. 

9.  See,  for  example,  the  Chattanooga  Sunday  Times,  December  6,  1936, 
and  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  October  23,  1936.  James  H.  Street,  in  the 
latter  paper,  commented  that,  “She  didn’t  burn  the  midnight  oil  writing  the 
book  as  some  have  said,  and  she  didn’t  do  any  research.  Stories  about  her 
poring  over  histories  before  she  wrote  are  inaccurate.” 

10.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  upon  the  Relations  between 
Labor  and  Capital,  and  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Committee,  IV,  311-47.  In  his 
reprint  of  this  section  of  the  testimony  Ward  used  the  title  War  Memories, 
Margaret  Ketcham  Ward. 

11.  Henry  W.  Blair,  the  chairman,  was  the  author  of  the  controversial 
Blair  bill  which  provided  for  federal  aid  to  education.  ’The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  on  December  4,  1883,  shortly  after  the  Birmingham  testi¬ 
mony. 

12.  The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  Cherokee  College  of  Rome.  An  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Birmingham  News-Age  Herald.  September  12,  1940,  states  that 
Mrs.  Ward  was  educated  at  Shorter  College  in  Rome,  but  Shorter  was  not 
established  until  after  Mrs.  Ward  left  Georgia. 
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SOUTHERN  LIFE  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  opportunity  of  observing  the  course  of 
life  in  that  part  of  the  country  upon  plantations  and  in  society  gen¬ 
erally  prior  to  the  war? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes;  very  full  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  something,  therefore,  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  races  in  that  state  of  society? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  an  idea  of  how  things  were  in  Georgia  in 
those  days. 

Mrs.  Ward.  In  those  days  people  in  genteel  society  had  employed 
in  their  families  usually  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  negro  servants  to 
do  the  household  work.  I  am  speaking  now  of  town  life,  as  1  was 
more  familiar  with  that  than  with  plantation  life.  1  never  lived  on  a 
plantation.  My  only  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  life  was  derived  from 
frequent  visits  to  friends.  I  never  had  any  experience  as  the  mistress 
of  a  plantation  or  in  looking  after  the  employment  of  plantation  hands, 
but  1  was  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  plantation  life  from  having 
visited  friends  who  lived  on  their  plantations.  In  our  home  life  in 
town  we  had  always  a  number  of  negro  servants,  and  every  child 
in  the  family  had  some  servant  assigned  as  his  or  her  especial  property. 
It  was  a  common  practice  in  old  times,  when  negro  children  were 
bom,  to  give  them  to  the  white  children  of  the  family,  and  that  was 
especially  the  practice  with  reference  to  the  children  of  the  house 
women.  Such  a  negro  child  would  be  given  to  such  a  white  child 
and  would  be  named  by  the  young  master  or  mistress,  and  would 
be  always  the  object  of  the  w'hite  child’s  special  care— not  exactly 
care  either— more  of  a  plaything,  to  be  with  her  and  wait  upon  her 
as  she  grew  up.  But  the  white  child  would  see  that  there  were  a  great 
many  things  carried  from  the  house  and  from  the  table  to  the  black 
child. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  relation  of  the  colored  child  to  the 
white  child  in  such  case? 

Mrs.  Ward.  It  was  a  relation  of  perfect  freedom  and  familiarity. 
They  played  with  each  other  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  harmony. 
Of  course  there  was  always  an  innate  feeling  on  the  part  of  both 
children  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  to  the  black,  and  that  was 
one  reason,  probably,  why  the  white  children  always  defended  the 
black  one,  and,  if  he  was  a  boy,  even  fought  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  white  boy  would  fight  with 
the  other  white  boys  for  his  colored  boy? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  if  another  white  boy  assailed  his  black  playmate 
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he  would  defend  him;  but  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  he  would  make 
the  black  boy  understand  that  he  was  his  master.  That  was  the  rela¬ 
tionship  in  which  the  young  of  both  races  stood  to  each  other,  and 
that  pleasant  relation  between  them  would  continue  up  to  the  time 
cither  when  the  negro  girl  was  married  or  the  young  mistress  was 
married;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  servant  was  legally  deeded 
to  the  white  girl  when  she  was  married,  and  went  with  her  to  her  new 
home. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  a  similar  relation  existing 
between  the  girls  to  that  which  you  have  described  as  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  boys? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes.  It  was  the  same  with  both  sexes. 

T!ie  Chairman.  How  was  it  with  regard  to  the  colored  child  when 
the  white  child  went  away  to  school,  or  to  establish  himself  or  her¬ 
self  in  life? 

Mrs.  Ward.  The  colored  child  would  stay  at  home,  but  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  feel  that  he  was  the  white  child’s  special  property,  and 
would  be  always  the  first  to  welcome  him  home.  The  black  boy 
would  also  feel  that  he  was  specially  entitled  to  give  his  young  master 
a  welcome,  and  anything  that  the  white  boy  brought  home  that  he 
did  not  want  was  given  to  the  black  boy,  kites,  or  toys,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  That  pleasa^it  relation  existed  in  nearly  all  cases,  and 
continued,  as  1  have  stated,  up  to  the  time  when  either  one  left  the 
home.  Between  the  mistress  of  a  household  and  her  house  servants, 
the  relationship  was  also  very  pleasant,  as  a  general  thing.  There  was 
a  certain  peculiar  familiarity  that  always  existed  between  the  old 
servants  and  the  young  mistress,  great  freedom  of  intercourse,  great 
freedom  of  language,  and  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  and  tender  kind 
of  obedience  and  care  received  by  the  young  mistress  from  the  old 
“mammy,”— like  the  one  you  saw  to-day,  for  instance.  She  will  come 
upstairs  and  tell  my  daughter  Minnie,  “1  aint  goin’  to  do  what  you 
say,  child;  you  don’t  know  nothin’  about  it;  unless  Missus  Ward  say 
so,  I  aint  goin’  to  do  it.”  There  was  very  little  trouble  with  servants 
in  the  households  in  those  days.  They  always  identified  themselves 
with  their  owners  respectively,  and  they  would  be  just  as  much  in¬ 
sulted  and  as  indignant  as  the  whites  themselves  if  any  insinuation 
was  made  that  the  family  to  which  they  belonged  was  not  as  re¬ 
spectable,  or  as  elegant,  or  as  stylish,  or  did  not  have  as  much  money, 
or  did  not  own  as  many  negroes  as  some  other  family.  The  owner¬ 
ship  of  slaves  was  their  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  respect¬ 
ability  and  wealth  of  white  people,  and  even  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  could 
never  make  the  old-time  negro  believe  that  she  was  wealthy  unless 
she  had  a  few  darkies  to  show  for  it;  her  real  estate  and  all  her  other 
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kinds  of  wealth  would  not  count  for  wealth  in  their  eyes  unless  she 
had  some  of  that  kind  of  property.  They  always  look^  to  that  and 
took  a  pride  in  thinking  that  their  family  was  richer  or  more  genteel 
than  any  other.  They  also  took  a  very  intense  interest  in  the  usual 
festivities  of  life,  the  dinings,  the  dances,  and  parties  that  were  given 
by  their  different  owners,  and  always  felt  great  anxiety  that  their 
young  misteresses  and  masters  should  appear  to  the  best  advantage  on 
such  occasions.  Those  festivities  were  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  plan¬ 
tation  life  in  those  days.  The  young  people  used  to  go  in  carriages 
and  take  their  maids  with  them,  and,  as  1  have  said,  the  maids  always 
showed  great  anxiety  and  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  as  to  the  part  their 
young  mistresses  should  play  in  the  festivities,  each  being  anxious 
that  her  mistress  should  have  finer  clothes  and  more  beaus,  and  should 
appear  generally  to  greater  advantage  than  any  other.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions  the  hall  would  be  filled  wnth  these  privileged  servants,  who 
would  be  standing  around  the  door,  looking  in  and  remarking  upon 
everything  that  was  going  on.  They  were  always  present  at  such 
social  scenes.  Then,  in  their  turn,  if  they  had  a  party  or  a  wedding 
(they  were  nearly  always  married  in  “the  big  house”),  they  would 
come  up  from  their  cabins  and  would  have  their  wedding  in  the 
house,  and  the  young  mistresses  would  dress  them  and  lend  them 
watches  and  chains  and  any  jewelry  they  possessed,  and  fix  them  up 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  the  best  appearance  possible,  and  there 
was  never  the  slightest  fear  that  any  valuable  article  lent  in  that  way 
would  be  lost  or  appropriated.  As  things  are  now,  of  course  we  never 
think  of  such  a  thing;  in  the  first  place  because  there  would  now  be 
a  feeling  of  equalization  which  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  us, 
and  in  the  next  place  because  the  articles  would  not  be  safe  if  they 
got  their  hands  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  as  to  the  house  life  in  other  respects? 
You  have  spoken  somewhat  of  these  social  festivities,  dances,  wed¬ 
dings,  and  the  like;  tell  us  now  how  it  was  in  regard  to  domestic 
life  generally  and  the  participation  of  the  black  servants  in  it. 

Mrs.  Warf.  Well,  they  were  as  much  interested  in  everything  re¬ 
lating  to  the  interests  and  affairs  of  the  family  as  the  family  them¬ 
selves;  even  the  smallest  item  of  a  domestic  nature  interested  them 
as  much  as  it  did  us,  and  the  house  servants  were  just  as  much  within 
the  inner  circle  as  we  were.  There  was  never  any  secrecy  or  privacy 
in  Southern  families  from  the  house  servants.  They  knew  just  as  much 
about  family  affairs  as  we  knew  ourselves. 
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Dr.  Caldwell.^®  Please  tell  how  they  were  treated  generally. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness  as  a  general 
thing.  It  was  the  habit  whenever  any  old  servants  of  the  family  were 
taken  sick  to  have  a  physician  and  medicines  provided,  and  have 
the  sick  taken  care  of  just  exactly  as  would  have  been  done  in  the 
case  of  any  member  of  the  family;  and  in  special  instances,  whenever 
it  was  thought  necessary,  they  were  removed  from  their  cabins  and 
brought  to  the  house.  I  myself  while  1  was  living  in  Rome,  Ga., 
had  a  nurse  who  had  a  long  spell  of  fever  and  she  had  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  that  way.  In  fact  you  could  not  trust  the  negroes  them¬ 
selves  to  administer  medicines  with  accuracy  or  care,  or  according 
to  the  physician’s  directions.  You  could  never  depend  on  them  to 
give  them  at  the  right  time  or  in  the  right  way;  you  had  to  attend 
to  all  such  matters  yourself  in  order  to  have  them  done  properly. 

I  had  this  nurse  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken  brought  up  into  the 
house  and  put  in  a  comfortable  room— not,  of  course,  the  best  in  the 
house,  not  the  guest’s  chamber;  there  was  no  special  mark  of  honor 
thought  necessary— but  a  comfortable  room,  where  she  could  be 
well  looked  after  and  cared  for  as  if  she  had  been  a  member  of  my 
own  family. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  seen  my  mother,  in 
half  a  dozen  instances  that  1  remember,  bring  small  negro  children 
into  her  room  when  they  were  sick  and  sit  up  with  them  and  nurse 
them  as  carefully  as  she  would  any  of  her  own  children. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  that  was  nothing  unusual.  In  fact,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  often  necessary,  because  you  could  not  trust  the  negro  mother 
herself  to  take  proper  care  of  her  child  in  such  cases.  If  the  child’s 
life  hung  on  a  thread  and  her  regular  sleeping  time  came  she  would 
go  to  sleep;  so  in  order  to  keep  the  negro  child  alive  it  was  often 
found  necessary  in  such  instances  to  bring  them  up  to  the  house 
where  they  could  receive  proper  care.  At  the  time  that  this  servant 
of  mine  was  so  ill  my  neighbors  would  come  and  sit  up  nights  and 
help  me  to  nurse  her  just  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  my  family. 

Dr.  Caldwell  (addressing  his  wife).  Mrs.  Caldwell,  tell  about  old 
Aunt  Tina. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  She  was  an  old  servant  when  1  knew  her,  having 

13.  Dr.  Henry  Martin  Caldwell,  a  physician  and  promoter,  was  born  in 
Oreenvllle,  Alabama,  in  1836.  His  father  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
his  mother,  of  South  Carolina.  After  receiving  his  medical  education  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Alabama  until 
the  Civil  War  began.  During  the  war  he  served  with  the  medical  department 
of  the  Confederate  Army.  In  1875  he  became  manager  of  the  Blyton  Land 
Company  of  Birmingham.  Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and 
Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography  (Chicago,  1921),  III,  284. 
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been  in  my  father’s  family  ever  since  he  had  a  family,  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  I  suppose,  before  I  knew  her.  She  nursed  all  my 
father’s  children  (he  was  married  twice),  and  she  was  in  the  family 
all  that  time  and  was  taken  care  of  exactly  as  one  of  the  family  until 
she  died.  But  she  was  an  exceptional  woman;  she  was  not  at  all  like 
these  sleepy-headed  colored  women  that  Mrs.  Ward  tells  about,  she 
was  always  wide  awake  and  useful. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  My  wife  has  often  told  me  about  how  she  used 
to  go  to  old  Aunt  Tina’s  cabin  when  she  was  a  child  and  get  the  old 
woman  to  tell  her  stories. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Yes.  My  mother  was  an  invalid  and  I  used  to  go 
down  to  this  old  colored  woman’s  cabin,  and  she  invariably  saved 
me  some  of  her  dinner,  and  I  have  never  felt  that  I  have  eaten  any¬ 
thing  so  good  since. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  the  nicest  morsels  that  white  children  ever  ate 
were  eaten  in  the  negroes’  cabins.  Then,  in  return,  we  would  take 
whole  plates  of  food,  pies  and  cakes  and  all  sorts  of  little  luxuries, 
and  carry  them  down  to  the  negro  quarter.  The  “quarter”  was  the 
name  applied  to  the  place  where  their  cabins  were  built.  We  would 
go  down  there  and  go  into  the  cabins  and  would  get  a  roasted  po¬ 
tato,  baked  in  a  tin  pan,  and  we  would  eat  it  in  the  most  unceremonious 
style,  sitting  right  down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  would  enjoy 
it  far  more  than  anything  we  got  at  home.  I  think  that  going  down 
to  the  cabins  and  eating  their  food  in  that  way  and  playing  with 
the  negro  children  and  listening  to  the  stories  that  the  servants  used 
to  tell  were  among  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life. 

NEGRO  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  My  wife  has  often  mentioned  some  superstitious 
idea  and  said  that  it  was  something  that  old  Aunt  Tina  had  told  her 
when  she  was  a  child. 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  are  a  most  superstitious  race.  If  a  chicken  crows 
at  12  o’clock  “company  is  coming”;  if  a  dog  howls  at  a  certain  hour 
“Somebody  is  bound  to  die.”  They  have  a  great  many  such  super¬ 
stitions  and  the  old  negroes  believe  in  them  just  as  solemnly  as  they 
believe  in  anything.  We  used  to  enjoy  listening  to  their  stories  when 
we  were  children,  and  used  to  think  they  were  a  great  deal  wiser 
than  our  own  fathers  and  mothers,  because  they  were  a  great  deal  more 
entertaining.  We  would  go  to  sleep  in  their  beds  and  they  would 
soothe  us  and  pet  us  to  sleep.  If  the  mistress  knew  that  the  children 
were  down  at  old  Aunt  Tina’s  cabin  there  would  be  no  anxiety  about 
them,  because  there  was  the  greatest  confidence  in  those  old  servants. 
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Mrs.  Caldwell.  Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  early  life  were 
spent  in  old  Aunt  Tina’s  cabin,  at  her  ironing  table. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes,  they  would  indulge  us  very  freely  in  that  way. 
They  would  sort  out  the  towels  and  napkins  and  let  us  iron  them, 
and  if  we  burned  them  it  made  no  difference  to  the  servants,  or  to 
us  either;  there  were  plenty  more  at  the  house,  or  there  was  money 
to  buy  them,  and  if  we  destroyed  the  towels  or  the  napkins  they 
would  say  they  didn’t  know  what  had  become  of  them. 

Mr.  Hewitt.^*  Speaking  of  their  superstitious  stories,  when  1  was 
a  boy  I  used  to  spend  the  fore  part  of  nearly  every  night  at  the  negro 
cabins  listening  to  their  stories,  and  then  1  would  be  afraid  to  go  back 
to  the  house  without  having  one  of  them  to  accompany  me.  They 
were  very  fond  of  telling  ghost  stories. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  certainly.  They  just  enjoyed  getting  around  the 
fire  and  telling  the  most  marvelous  yams,  until  you  would  feel  as 
though  your  eyes  were  popping  out  of  your  head,  and  they  w'ould 
enjoy  our  excitement  about  it,  and  then  when  we  were  well  frightened 
they  would  say,  “Are  you  scared,  honey?’’  And  we  would  be  awful 
scared,  and  then  they  would  take  us  up  in  their  laps  and  soothe 
us  and  we  would  probably  fall  asleep. 

The  Chairman.  They  frightened  themselves  with  their  own  stories? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  but  they  delighted  in  it  nevertheless. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  all  they  could  not  have  been  much  fright¬ 
ened  when  they  would  carry  you  children  home. 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  would  go  up  a  number  of  them  together  to 
keep  each  other  company.  Then  at  the  holidays,  at  Christmas  and 
New  Year,  these  servants  were  just  as  much  remembered  as  the 
white  members  of  the  family  were.  The  house  servants  expected  their 
presents  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when  the  morning  came  they 
would  be  so  anxious  and  excited  about  them  that  they  could  hardly 
attend  to  their  work,  and  they  would  gauge  their  position  in  the 
family  and  the  affection  that  was  felt  for  them  by  the  value  of  the 
presents  they  received.  Then,  after  the  household  servants,  the  plan- 

14.  Goldsmith  Whitehouse  Hewitt  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ala¬ 
bama.  in  1834,  and  died  there  in  1895.  He  received  his  law  training  in  the 
Lebanon  Law  School  in  Tennessee.  He  practiced  law  from  1856  until  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  A 
wound  he  received  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  ended  his 
military  service,  and  he  resumed  his  practice  of  law,  continuing  until  his 
death.  In  the  1870’s  he  served  in  the  state  legislature  for  a  time,  and  then 
he  represented  his  state  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  44th,  45th, 
47th,  and  48th  Congresses.  He  voluntarily  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  48th 
Congress.  Owen,  HiBtory  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography. 
Ill,  805-806. 
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tation  hands  would  come  up  in  regular  procession.  It  was  simply  a 
demand  for  presents,  and  it  was  always  responded  to. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  My  father’s  rule  was  to  give  them  a  new  supply 
of  clothing  and  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  father  a  planter,  or  a  resident  of  a  town? 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  He  was  a  planter  when  I  first  remember,  and  then 
he  was  in  the  mill  business,  and  before  he  died  he  was  a  railroad  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  earliest  recollection  of  the  life  of  the 
colored  people  and  of  the  white  people  also,  is  of  plantation  life? 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  old  Aunt  Tina  of  whom  you  have  spoken, 
was  she  a  plantation  negro? 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Yes,  but  she  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
up  to  the  Surrender.  She  died  the  year  after  the  war  ended.  She  was 
then  in  my  brother’s  family. 

Mrs.  Ward.  It  was  the  habit  of  planters  to  have  one  or  more  of 
the  old  negroes  who  were  too  feeble  or  delicate  for  field  work  to 
stay  in  their  cabins  in  the  quarter,  and  all  the  others  who  were  going 
out  to  work  in  the  field  would  bring  their  children  along  as  they 
went  to  work  in  the  morning  and  deposit  them  in  the  care  of  these 
that  stayed  in  the  quarter  in  one  or  two  of  the  cabins,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plantation  and  the  number  of  mothers,  and  the 
children  would  be  taken  care  of  during  the  day,  and  the  mothers 
did  not  see  them  from  the  time  they  left  them  in  the  morning  until  they 
came  home  to  dinner,  nor  again  until  they  came  back  at  night.  All 
that  the  negroes  who  staid  in  the  cabins  in  the  quarter  had  to  do  was 
smply  [n'r]  to  take  care  of  the  children.  Of  course  the  children  did 
not  have  very  much  nursing,  but  in  families  where  there  were  older 
children  they  were  made  to  nurse  the  younger  ones.  But  as  a  rule 
all  the  young  colored  children  would  be  brought  up  and  left  in 
charge  of  these  one  or  two  old  servants,  whilst  the  others  went  to 
work.  That  was  to  insure  against  accident  from  fire,  or  other  dangers. 
Then,  if  there  was  a  sick  child  among  them  the  colored  people  would 
let  the  mistress  know  of  it,  and  she  would  come  down  and  look  after 
it,  and  if  there  was  nothing  very  serious  the  matter  with  the  child 
she  would  probably  leave  it  in  charge  of  the  old  black  woman,  but 
if  the  child  was  seriously  ill  she  would  have  to  take  care  of  it,  or 
have  it  taken  care  of,  herself,  because  the  mother  would  be  in  the  field 
in  the  day-time  and  would  be  sound  asleep  at  night,  and  when  she  was 
not  worWng  or  sleeping  she  would  be  having  just  as  lively  a  time  as 
possible  while  her  child  was  sick  up  at  the  house;  and  very  often  she 
wouldn’t  even  inquire  after  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  if  it  died? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  if  it  died  there  was  a  regular  sensation;  everybody 
prayed  and  made  a  great  outcry— a  regular  wake,  in  fact.  They  felt 
that  an  occurrence  of  that  kind  was  rather  an  agreeable  epis^e  in 
their  lives.  Well,  I  don’t  know  as  I  ought  to  say  it  was  an  agreeable 
episode,  but  it  was  something  to  which  they  resigned  themselves  very 
easily,  because  it  broke  into  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  the 
mother  would  be  for  the  time  the  “observed  of  all  observers.” 

The  Chairman.  Would  she  exhibit  the  proper  amount  of  sorrow? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  she  would  exhibit  any  amount  of  it— any  amount 
that  she  thought  was  required  to  “fill  the  bill.”  She  would  vary  that 
according  to  circumstances.  If  they  required  loud  grief  she  would 
furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  her  feeling 
did  not  seem  to  be  just  like  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  her  child 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that 
apparent  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  attachment  of  the  mother 
for  her  child?  Was  it  owing  to  any  inherent  lack  of  affection,  or  was 
it  due  wholly  or  partly  to  the  fact  that  she  had  no  certainty  of  con¬ 
tinuing  possession  of  her  child? 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  do  not  think  that  idea  ever  occurred  to  her  mind  for 
a  moment.  I  think  that  theory  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  they  manifest  no  more  parental  affection  for  their  children 
now  than  they  did  then.  Whenever  a  negro  parent  loses  temper  with 
her  child  the  child  will  receive  the  most  unmerciful  and  brutal  pun¬ 
ishment.  Their  idea  of  treating  their  children  is  to  squall  at  them, 
and  scowl  at  them,  and  knock  them  down,  and  knock  them  up;  but 
at  the  same  time  if  they  hire  one  of  their  children  to  a  white  person 
and  the  mistress  is— 1  will  not  say  severe— but  if  she  is  the  least  bit 
systematic  in  dealing  with  the  child,  by,  for  instance,  requiring  her 
to  observe  certain  rules  about  the  house,  the  mother  is  certain  to  take 
umbrage  at  it  and  to  say  that  she  is  not  going  to  have  her  child  im¬ 
posed  on  by  white  folks.  Then  she  will  probably  take  the  child  home 
and  beat  her  half  to  death.  So  that  you  see  their  affection,  generally 
speaking,  is  no  greater  for  their  children  now  than  it  was  when  they 
were  slaves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  mortality  among  colored  children 
is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  slavery? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  very  much.  Do  you  not  think  so.  Dr.  Caldwell? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Oh,  certainly;  very  much  greater. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  the  same  care  that  they  used  to  have  in  slavery  time? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  they  arc  under  entirely  different  conditions  now. 
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In  old  times  the  mistress  had  her  own  experience;  had  medical  advice 
and  medicines  at  hand  at  any  time  whenever  any  of  the  negroes  got 
sick;  and,  as  I  have  said,  when  a  negro  child  was  seriously  ill  it  would 
be  taken  up  to  the  house  and  would  have  the  benefit  of  all  those 
things.  You  can  imagine  the  difference  in  their  present  surroundings 
when  there  are  dozens  of  them  living  huddled  together  in  cabins 
with  no  ventilation,  or  else  all  ventilation,  without  proper  heat,  or 
j  cleanliness,  or  medical  treatment— for  they  are  generally  too  indif¬ 
ferent  or  too  poor  to  buy  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  as  to  medical  attendance  in  old  times? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Every  family  furnished  a  physician  for  the  slaves, 
the  same  as  for  the  white  people  on  the  plantation,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  plantation  became  by  experi¬ 
ence  very  good  domestic  physicians  themselves;  they  had  so  much 
of  that  kind  of  practice,  because  on  a  large  plantation  it  was  very 
seldom  that  there  was  not  some  case  of  sickness.  I  was  practicing 
medicine  before  I  went  into  the  Army,  and  I  was  called  by  a  family 
to  see  a  colored  child  who  was  sick;  a  little  boy  about  five  years 
old.  They  had  him  in  the  ladies’  room,  in  a  crib  before  the  fire,  just 
as  comfortable  a  room  as  this  parlor,  and  they  insisted  that  I  should 
give  him  every  attention  possible.  I  attended  him  regularly  for  about 
a  week,  but  he  died  of  pneumonia.  1  was  there  when  he  died.  They 
sent  for  me  in  a  hurry  and  1  went  as  quickly  as  1  could  and  found 
him  just  dying,  and  I  never  saw  more  grief  manifested  anywhere 
than  was  manifested  by  the  members  of  that  family;  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  wife  and  every  child  were  crying  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  themselves.  They  had  become  so  much  attached  to  him  and  had 
nursed  him  so  tenderly  that  they  felt  his  death  as  much  as  they  could 
have  felt  any  death. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Ward,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  household  work  in  old  times  in  the  South,  and  the 
relation  between  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  servants?  Suppose 
you  give  us  a  verbal  picture  of  a  week’s  life  in  those  days. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  for  a  white  family  of  from  three  to  six  persons, 
1  do  not  suppose  we  ever  had  less  than  three  servants  who  were 
very  good  cooks,  and  it  generally  took  three  to  do  the  cooking,  one 
cooking  one  dish,  one  another,  and  one  another.  Then  we  had  our 
regular  washerwomen.  In  those  days  we  would  always  have  in  one 
of  the  cabins  close  by  the  house  one  or  two  washerwomen,  who 
took  the  clothes  out  on  Monday  morning  and  washed  them  straight 
along  through  the  week,  never  being  in  a  hurry,  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Then,  there  were  house  girls  around  ad  libitum, 
three  or  four  at  least  in  every  house,  that  were  being  raised  up  and 
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trained  as  servants.  There  would  be  one  as  the  real  house  servant, 
having  control,  and  the  others  would  be  her  deputies  and  assistants. 
They  were  generally  very  nice  about  their  work,  but  they  always 
required  supervision.  Still,  as  I  said  before,  they  felt  a  pride  generally 
in  the  management  and  appearance  of  the  house,  and  they  were  trained 
to  understand  that  they  must  obey  and  give  attention  to  their  work; 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  were  really  splendid  house  servants;  1  do  not 
think  there  was  ever  a  better  set  or  house  servants  anywhere  than 
the  old  house  negroes.  They  knew  how-  to  do  things;  they  were  neat 
and  tasty  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  and  very  polite;  the  old- 
time  black  servant  was  a  very  polite  person  indeed.  We  had  a  great 
many  more  women  than  there  was  any  necessity  for,  but  it  was  for 
our  interest  to  teach  them  all  about  household  affairs,  so  that  when 
a  son  went  off  to  set  up  in  life  for  himself,  or  a  daughter  married 
and  took  her  pick  of  the  old  servants,  there  would  be  somebody  left 
capable  of  taking  their  places.  Then,  seamstresses  were  regular  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  house  in  those  days.  Every  family  had  one  or  two 
seamstresses  that  did  nothing  but  sew.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
days  before  the  sewing  machine  came  to  be  used  extensively.  They 
were  never  known  to  be  very  accomplished  in  the  art  of  dress-making, 
making  fine  fits,  or  anything  like  that,  but  in  plain  sewing  and  stitch¬ 
ing  they  were  very  proficient.  Everything  of  that  kind,  however, 
was  done  under  the  eye  of  the  mistress. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  seamstresses  able  to  cut  as  well  as  make 
up? 

Mrs.  Ward.  No,  there  were  very  few  of  them  who  could  cut. 
They  were  more  like  machines.  A  Southern  lady’s  life  before  the 
war  was  by  no  means  an  idle  one.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  look  after. 
She  had  not  only  to  direct  what  was  to  be  done  but  she  had  to  oversee 
it  and  to  take  care  that  it  was  done  properly,  because  the  servants, 
while  they  were  very  tractable,  were  also  very  much  like  children. 
You  had  to  map  out  everything  for  them  and  supervise  their  work, 
and  when  you  did  that  they  would  do  it  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  occasion  was  there  for  correction  of  those 
servants,  and  in  what  way  were  they  corrected  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary? 

Mrs.  Ward.  1  never  saw  a  house  servant  corrected  in  my  life,  so  1 
do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  suppose  that  on  the  plantations 
they  may  have  taken  them  and  given  them  regular  castigations  when 
it  was  necessary,  but  I  never  saw  a  household  servant  whipped. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  correcting  the  colored  children? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  the  children  would  be  corrected  and  slapped 
just  as  you  might  do  with  your  own  child;  not  any  more,  1  think. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  know  a  white  mother  to  take  the 
part  of  a  black  child  against  her  own? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Many  and  many  a  time.  The  white  children  were  never 
allowed  to  impose  on  the  negro  children.  There  w’as  always  a  feeling 
that  where  it  was  a  question  of  equality  or  equally  balanced  rights 
the  black  child  must  yield;  but  if  it  was  a  question  where  the  negro 
child  was  clearly  in  the  right— for  instance,  if  the  children  separated 
and  the  black  child  wanted  to  keep  one  of  the  playthings  and  the 
white  one  did  not  want  to  allow  it,  in  such  a  case  1  never  knew  a 
white  mother  to  take  her  own  child’s  part.  Our  people  always  went 
upon  the  principle  that  if  their  children  played  with  the  negro 
children  they  must  take  their  share  of  the  consequences  and  the 
negroes  must  be  protected  in  their  rights.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  relations  between  the  white  and  black  children  before  the  war 
were  very  amicable,  pleasant,  and  harmonious. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  knew'  so  much  about  the  plantation 
cruelties  and  the  abuse  and  even  the  murder  of  the  colored  people 
by  the  w  hites  as  we  did  up  North? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  no;  1  could  put  you  on  the  stand  and,  I  suppose, 
you  could  tell  me  all  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  cannot  remember  so  far  back  as  you  can.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  suspect  you  do  not  like  to  remember  so  far  back; 
but  joking  aside,  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about 
those  reported  cruelties  because  I  never  was  on  a  plantation  where 
the  master  was  away  and  the  negroes  were  left  to  the  care  of  an 
overseer.  Whatever  cruelties  may  have  been  practiced  upon  the  slaves 
were  practiced  in  such  cases  by  the  overseers.  Those  overseers  of 
negroes  never  had  any  social  standing  in  the  South;  they  were  always 
looked  upon  as  third  or  fourth  rate  people;  they  were  ostracized  by 
first-class  society.  And  it  was  the  same  with  negro  traders— people 
who  bought  and  sold  negroes  as  a  business.  I  can  remember  in  Ham¬ 
burg— a  place  immediately  across  the  river  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
which  was  at  one  time  a  very  important  cotton  market,  and  must 
have  been  an  important  slave  market,  because  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  places  of  that  kind  in  Augusta— I  remember  that  right 
on  the  street  in  Hamburg  fronting  on  the  river,  there  were  three  or 
four  long  low  houses  with  inner  piaz^zas,  not  piazzas  projecting  out 
on  the  walk,  but  recesses,  and  there  were  benches  all  along  in  those 
recesses,  or  on  three  sides  of  them,  and  negro  men  and  women  sitting 
there  on  those  benches  day  after  day.  I  do  not  know  when  1  have 
thought  of  that  place  until  now.  Those  were  the  houses  of  negro 
traders,  and  the  negroes  that  sat  there  were  for  sale,  and  people 
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who  wanted  to  buy  would  come  down  and  inspect  them  and  strike 
a  bargain  if  they  could.  Now,  those  negro  traders,  w'hile  they  made 
money  and  had  money,  were  not  at  all  recognized  in  society.  They 
and  the  overseers  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and 
to  say  that  a  man  was  an  overseer  or  a  negro  trader  was  to  put  him 
right  down;  he  was  certain  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  common, 
coarse  instincts  and  habits. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  negroes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  being  sold  off  from  the  plantations? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Do  you  mean  being  sold  from  one  plantation  to  an¬ 
other? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  one  plantation  to  another,  or  from 
families,  such  as  those  whose  life  you  have  been  describing  here.  The 
negro  families  were  sometimes  separated  and  sold  and  sent  away,  I 
suppose? 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  were  sometimes  separated.  If  pecuniary  reverses 
overtook  the  owner,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sell  his  negroes  in  order 
to  raise  money,  they  were  generally  called  up  and  told  of  the  state 
of  the  case  and  allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  future  owners, 
so  far  as  that  was  possible,  and  when  they  selected  the  person  that 
they  wanted  to  belong  to,  that  man  would  be  asked  to  buy  them;  not 
only  they  would  ask  it,  but  the  owner  himself,  when  they  designated 
the  person  that  they  w'ould  like  to  buy  them,  would  try  to  make 
terms  with  that  person;  and  I  have  never  in  my  life  known  negroes 
to  be  set  up  and  sold  without  regard  to  the  person  or  the  place  they 
w  ere  going  to. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  There  were  very  few  planters  that  sold  their  slaves 
unless  under  compulsion;  they  generally  did  not  want  to  sell  them, 
and  there  were  really  verj’  few  sales  of  slaves  made,  except  by  those 
negro-traders  who  went  to  Virginia  and  the  more  northerly  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  bought  the  slaves  there  and  sold  them  again. 
Almost  every  slave  owner  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  ready  to 
buy  slaves  rather  than  to  sell.  When  planters  had  the  money  that 
was  what  they  generally  invested  in;  there  was  very  rarely  to  be 
found  a  planter  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  wanted  to  sell  a  slave 
unless  for  some  particular  reason;  some  fault  or  some  bad  quality 
of  character;  or  unless,  as  Mrs.  Ward  has  said,  financial  reverses  made 
it  necessary  to  sell. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Or  unless  a  planter  had  a  servant  that  was  going  to 
marry  on  to  somebody’s  el^  plantation  and  wanted  to  be  sold,  so 
that  he  could  be  where  his  wife  was.  Then  again,  often,  when  the 
young  members  of  a  family  married,  the  father  would  give  a  number 
of  slaves,  more  or  less,  to  his  children,  and  they  would  carry  off 
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certain  members  of  a  negro  family,  and  then  perhap  in  a  year  or 
two  those  members  of  the  family  that  were  left  behind  would  want 
to  go  and  join  those  who  had  gone;  and  then,  if  the  young  man 
wanted  to  buy  them,  they  would  be  sold  to  him;  but  it  was  nearly 
always  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  servant  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
master  when  such  changes  were  made,  and  I  have  never  known  of 
any  slaves  being  sold  or  separated  from  their  friends  just  for  the 
fun  of  seeing  the  family  separated. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  word  there.  When  the  owner 
of  slaves  died,  it  frequently  happened,  of  course,  that  there  would 
be  an  administration  upon  his  estate,  and  very  often  the  negroes  were 
put  up  and  sold  at  the  administrator’s  sale  to  the  highest  bidder;  I 
have  seen  that  frequently,  but  they  were  most  usually  bought  in  by 
members  of  the  family,  unless  the  estate  was  in  debt;  if  it  was  in  debt, 
they  would  sometimes  have  to  be  sold  to  strangers,  but  that  happened 
very  seldom;  and,  as  Mrs.  Ward  has  been  saying,  the  evils  of  slavery 
were  not  witnessed  much  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  only 
upon  plantations  where  the  owner  was  an  absentee  and  where  the 
management  was  left  to  overseers,  that  those  evils  existed  to  any  ex¬ 
tent. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  many  such  plantations  in  Georgia  or 
Alabama? 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  There  were  a  few  in  South  Alabama,  but  none  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  They  were  mainly  in  the  cotton  belt  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  applies,  I  suppose,  to  the  sugar  plan¬ 
tations  as  well  as  to  the  cotton  plantations? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Mississippi  furnished  more  of  those  cases  than  any  other 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  On  the  plantations  where  the  owners  resided,  the 
negroes  and  the  whites  were  brought  up  on  a  par. 

Mrs.  Boland.  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  the  North,  but  I  moved 
to  New  Orleans  with  my  husband  in  1878,  and  we  now  reside  here 
in  Birmingham.  While  I  lived  in  New  Orleans  1  saw  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  attachment  between  a  colored  girl  and  her  owner.  This 
lady  owned  slaves  before  the  war,  and  one  of  her  women  had  a  little 
girl  which  she  took  when  it  was  a  baby;  the  girl  had  consumption, 
and  this  lady  attended  to  her  night  and  day,  and  had  the  priest  come 
and  administer  Holy  Communion  to  her,  and  when  the  child  died 
she  was  laid  out  in  this  lady’s  parlor  as  nicely  as  any  white  child  could 
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be;  then  she  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  the  lady  used 
to  visit  the  grave  regularly,  and  1  have  gone  there  with  her.  While 
the  child  was  sick  her  mother  was  sent  for;  but  she  said,  “Oh,  Missus, 
you  can  take  care  of  Cora  a  great  deal  better  than  1  can.”  She  did 
come  to  see  the  child,  however,  before  she  died,  and  took  away  a 
great  many  of  Cora’s  things. 

Mrs.  Ward.  The  affection  between  the  whites  and  their  black 
servants  was  verv^  great  in  many  instances. 

Mrs.  Boland.  This  lady  had  to  bury  three  of  her  old  servants.  An 
amusing  thing  happened  in  my  presence  one  evening.  An  old  servant 
of  the  family  came  down  and  said  to  the  mistress,  “Oh,  Missus,  if  you 
only  give  me  $2  the  Voodoo  doctor  can  take  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the 
sick  child.”  She  was  actually  going  to  part  with  her  $2  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  lady  told  her  to  go  and  tell  the  V’^oodoo  doctor  to 
cure  the  child  first  and  she  would  give  him  all  the  money  he  wanted. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Did  the  doctor  cure  the  child? 

Mrs.  Boland.  Oh,  ves;  and  he  got  the  $2,  too.  The  child  got  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  evil  spirit. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  see  or  learn  of  the  doctor’s  opera¬ 
tions? 

Mrs.  Boland.  I  did  not  see  anything. 

Dr.  Boland.  The  negroes  got  together  annually  on  the  lake  side  and 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  dancing  around  the  fire  until  the  au¬ 
thorities  stopped  them.  It  was  on  St.  John’s  night.  I  remember  the  first 
night  I  was  there  and  heard  of  it,  and  I  made  an  effort  to  get  out  to  sec 
the  ceremonies,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  inquired  about  what  was 
going  on  and  was  told  that  the  ceremonies  had  been  gone  through 
during  the  daytime,  so  I  did  not  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  practice  is  something  that  they  brought  with 
them  from  Africa,  I  believe,  and  it  has  survived  their  conversion  to 
Christianity? 

Mrs.  Boland.  Yes.  The  old  colored  people  told  us  that  the  doctor 
would  get  some  animal  and  sacrifice  it  and  put  it  in  a  pot,  and  while 
it  was  boiling  he  would  ask  the  Voodoo  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit. 

.Mrs.  Ward.  And  then  the  victim  or  his  friends  would  have  to  pay 
the  doctor. 

Mrs.  Boland.  Always,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  essential  part  of  the  ceremony? 

Mrs.  Boland.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mrs.  Ward.  The  up-country  negroes  never  believed  in  that  witchery 
to  the  same  extent  that  those  in  New  Orleans  and  in  the  extreme 
South  did— the  negroes  on  the  coast. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  of  that  differ¬ 
ence? 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  think  it  was  because  those  in  this  part  of  the  country 
come  more  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Down  on  those  rice  and  sugar 
plantations  they  had  nobody  to  teach  them  any  better,  and  they  had 
no  such  daily  continuous  contact  with  the  whites  as  they  had  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Then,  too,  the  old  Africans  seemed  to  congre¬ 
gate  more  in  that  part  of  the  South.  It  was  very  seldom  that  you 
would  find  one  of  the  real  old  Africans  in  the  up-country;  they  were 
more  on  the  coast.  I  do  not  know  how  that  came  to  be  the  case,  but 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  Those  low-down  negroes 
have  a  peculiar  dialect,  too. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Oh,  yes;  we  could  not  understand  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  perhaps  among  the  later  cargoes  brought 
from  Africa— victims  of  the  modem  slave  trade? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  those  Africans  were  brought  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  or  two  of  that  class,  but  they 
have  a  very  peculiar  dialect;  they  call  everything  “he,”  regardless 
of  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter;  everything  is  “he.”  They 
will  say,  “I  call  he  chicken  for  you.”  And  they  pronounce,  like 
“lake.”  Their  dialect  is  very  peculiar.  1  had  one  negro  woman  of  that 
kind  myself.  1  had  a  sick  friend  and  wanted  to  get  a  squab,  and  sent 
the  girl  down  to  a  friend  who  had  a  great  many  pigeons,  to  ask  her 
for  one.  Becky  had  not  any  idea  what  a  squab  meant,  but  I  didn’t 
know  that  when  I  sent  her.  She  went  down  and  said  to  this  lady  that 
Mrs.  Ward  had  told  her  to  come  down  and  ask  the  lady  to  send 
her  “he  swab.”  My  friend  did  not  understand  her  exactly,  but  she 
told  the  servant  to  go  and  bring  down  a  young  pigeon,  which  she 
handed  to  Becky;  but  Becky  would  not  take  that,  and  she  pronounced 
the  word  in  such  a  way  that  the  lady  then  sent  and  got  a  scrubbing 
broom,  supposing  that  was  what  I  meant,  but  that  was  not  satisfactory 
to  Becky,  and  finally  my  friend  wrote  me  a  note  asking  me  what  I 
wanted.  1  replied  that  I  wanted  a  squab,  and  my  friend  answered  that 
she  had  offered  the  girl  that  but  she  would  not  take  it.  The  fact  was 
that  they  could  not  understand  each  other. 

NEGRO  MATRIMONY. 

The  Chairman.  The  colored  people,  of  course,  had  some  sort  of 
relation  which  answered  to  them  for  matrimony.  Did  they  select 
their  paitners  themselves? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  select  their  partners  and  have 
most  romantic  courtships,  and  the  men  would  go  every  Saturday 
night  to  see  their  sweethearts.  Their  owners  had  to  give  them  per- 
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mission  regularly  to  go  on  that  errand,  because  if  they  went  without 
permission  they  were  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  patrol.  The  darkey’s 
greatest  fear  was  of  the  patrol  catching  him.  That  was  the  burden 
of  a  great  many  negro  songs.  They  would  carry  on  these  courtships 
and  would  be  just  as  much  interested  in  marrying  into  “a  respectable 
family”  as  the  white  people  would  be.  They  regarded  it  as  a  mark 
of  social  degradation  to  marry  into  an  ordinary  family— that  is,  a 
family  where  there  were  very  few  slaves.  Oftentimes  the  masters  of 
the  husband  and  wife  would  make  an  arrangement  by  which  one 
would  buy  the  woman  or  the  other  would  buy  the  husband,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  together.  They  used  to  have  great  weddings,  too. 

I  don’t  know  whether  they  got  divorces  or  whether  they  just  separated 
when  they  wished  to.  However,  it  may  have  been  then,  I  believe 
some  of  the  lawyers  now  are  getting  rich  off  the  negroes  under  the 
present  system  of  the  divorce  law. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  were  those  attachments  and  practical 
marriages;  did  the  husband  and  wdfe  generally  adhere  to  each  other 
during  their  life-time  or  for  any  long  period? 

Mrs.  Ward.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  did  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Oh,  they  did,  very  frequently? 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  did  not  separate  so  much  as  they  do  now.  They 
observed  moral  laws  to  a  certain  degree— certainly  very  much  more 
than  they  do  now,  because  they  did  not  see  their  owners  separating, 
and  many  of  them  were  imitative  in  that  respect.  However,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  copying  from  their  former  owners  now’ 
in  their  separations.  They  preserved  a  show  of  living  together  at 
any  rate,  and  they  often  did  live  together  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  My  father’s  negroes  lived  in  families.  Each  family 
had  their  separate  house,  the  husband  and  wife  living  together  with 
their  children  as  white  people  did. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Yes;  that  was  very  common,  each  family  had  a  house 
with  a  little  plot  surrounding  it,  and  could  make  it  as  comfortable 
as  they  chose. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  considered  exactly  the  thing  in  those 
days  1  suppose,  for  a  man  to  get  up  and  start  off  and  leave  his  wife? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  no;  they  could  not  do  it  in  those  days.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  do  it.  They  may  have  had  the  inclination  to  desert, 
but  they  were  not  allowxd. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  it  be  prevented? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  from  your  observation  now 
of  their  present  condition,  you  can  scarcely  understand  how  tract¬ 
able  they  were  in  those  times.  They  were  very  easily  governed.  They 
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felt  that  they  were  owned,  and  that  the  will  of  the  master  was  law, 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  go  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  They  were  never  compelled  by  their  masters  to  marry', 
but  if  they  married  they  were  very  frequently  compelled  to  remain  to¬ 
gether;  not  always,  but  frequently.  Large  numbers  of  those  marriages 
were  adhered  to  even  after  the  war  closed.  Where  they  were  living 
together  as  man  and  wife  their  marriages  were  legalized  by  an  act  of 
our  legislature,  and  large  numbers  of  them  continued  to  live  together 
as  they  had  lived  during  slavery. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  But  I  remember  after  the  war,  and  I  suppose  you 
(Mr.  Hewitt)  remember  old  man  Eager,  a  carpet-bagger,  who  drove 
a  thriving  trade  by  instructing  the  negroes  that  they  must  be  married 
over  again,  and  telling  them  that  they  must  have  a  license  from  him, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  $3  fee  for  each  license  he  issued.  They 
came  in  there  by  hundreds,  and  he  would  say,  “Three  dollars,  my 
friend!  Just  take  your  paper.”  I  believe  he  made  $40,000  out  of  that 
license  business. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  seemed  very  necessary'  that  it  should  be 
done. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  They  thought  it  was  necessary,— he  made  them  think 
so,  and  he  got  his  $3  in  each  case  for  his  services. 

The  Chairman.  The  Voodoo  doctors  did  not  ask  but  $2. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  No;  they  worked  cheaper. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  the  negroes  will  go  anywhere  for  the  sake  of 
going  in  a  crowd,  whether  it  was  to  be  married  or  to  be  divorced, 
or  to  do  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  time  prior  to  the  war? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes;  and  of  the  present  time,  too. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  noticed  on  the  sugar  plantations  that  a  negro  woman 
would  go  down  with  a  fellow  as  his  wife  as  long  as  he  worked  there, 
and  as  soon  as  he  quit  she  would  drop  him  and  go  with  another. 
There  are  men  in  New  Orleans  who  furnish  hands  for  the  planta¬ 
tions,  and  one  of  them  told  me  the  only  way  he  could  get  along 
was  by  sending  the  women  down  with  them.  They  are  always  “mar¬ 
ried.” 

Mrs.  Boland.  The  negro  mothers  are  exceedingly  cruel  to  their 
children.  I  saw  several  instances  of  that  when  1  was  in  New  Orleans. 
They  would  whip  them  most  unmercifully  with  a  clothes  line  or 
with  anything  they  could  get  their  hands  upon. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes,  they  are  very  cruel.  I  had  a  little  negro  girl 
bound  to  me  while  the  Yankee  garrison  was  still  at  Atlanta.  There 
were  a  great  many  negro  children  there  that  had  been  deserted  by 
their  mothers.  The  negroes’  idea  of  freedom  seemed  to  be  that  they 
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were  free  to  quit  their  homes,  and  go  where  they  pleased,  and 
thousands  of  them  did  leave  their  homes  from  that  motive.  They 
went  off  to  different  places,  and  great  numbers  of  them  came  into 
Atlanta;  in  fact  the  city  was  thronged  with  a  population  of  that  kind. 
Of  course  a  great  many  of  them  could  not  get  work;  people  had 
no  money  to  pay  them,  and  besides  they  were  no  longer  willing 
to  work  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  when  they  were  slaves. 
There  was  great  mortality  among  them,  and  the  little  children  that 
were  left  without  parents  were  taken  to  an  asylum,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  organized  in  Atlanta.  Then  it  soon  became  a  custom 
for  Southern  ladies  to  go  out  to  the  asylum  and  select  from  the 
children  there  any  that  were  bright  and  promising,  and  have  them 
bound  to  them  by  the  Government  for  a  certain  period,  until  they 
reached  an  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty-one,  the  obligation  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  being  to  support  them  and  look  after  them,  and  be  responsible 
for  them  up  to  that  time.  There  was  a  fee  to  be  paid  in  each  case; 
$50,  I  think  it  was.  My  father  went  and  got  a  negro  girl  there 
for  me  for  a  nurse  for  my  infant.  She  was  a  smart  little  thing,  but 
I  have  never  seen  such  an  innately  cruel  creature  in  my  life.  I  said 
to  her  one  day,  “Martha,  1  think  you  are  the  most  cruel  thing  1  ever 
saw  in  my  life;”  and  she  replied,  “Yes,  ma’m;  no  use  in  lettin’  a  heap 
of  things  live.  My  mammy  never  thought  nothin’  of  taking  a  cat 
that  worried  her  and  putting  it  in  an  oven  and  roastin’  it  alive.”  She 
was  a  very  cruel  girl,  but  on  the  whole  she  was  a  pretty  good  nurse, 
and  I  kept  her  until  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  She  developed,  however, 
into  a  most  inveterate  rogue.  She  had  never  been  outside  of  our  rooms 
to  sleep,  and  had  been  treated  exactly  as  the  household  servants  were 
in  slavery  times— that  is,  she  had  everything  she  wanted,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  stealing  anything,  but  yet  she  would 
steal  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  She  would  go  to  church  in  the  evening, 
wearing  my  childrens  clothes,  and  she  would  tear  the  clothes  and 
steal  and  destroy  them,  and  throw  then  .1  vay;  and  she  became  a 
great  nuisance.  Eventually  she  married  and  went  away,  but  I  do  not 
think  she  and  her  husband  lived  together  more  than  three  months 
before  she  quit  him  or  he  quit  her.  Then  she  married  again  and  lived 
here,  but  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time  until  three  weeks  ago. 
I  was  out  on  the  piazza  and  I  saw  an  immense  young  negro  woman, 
who  attracted  my  attention;  I  looked  at  her  closely,  and  thought 
her  face  very  familiar  to  me,  and  finally  I  called  out  to  her,  and 
she  turned  at  once  and  answered  me,  and  it  was  Martha,  whom  1  had 
not  seen  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  She  came  right  over,  and 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  again.  I  asked  her  where  she  came  from 
and  where  she  was  going,  and  she  said  that  she  had  been  living  at 
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Saint  Clair  Springs.  I  asked  her  who  she  was  with  and  what  she 
was  doing;  she  said,  “I  am  with  my  old  man.”  1  asked  her  if  she  had 
any  children,  and  she  said,  “No;  he  died.  I  beat  him.”  “You  don’t 
mean  to  say,”  said  I,  “that  you  beat  him  until  you  killed  him?”  “Well,” 
said  she,  “he  didn’t  die  while  I  was  beating,  but  I  beat  him  and  he 
died.”  She  narrated  the  two  things  together  as  if  they  were  cause  and 
effect,  and  she  seemed  to  be  telling  the  truth.  When  I  said  “You  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  you  beat  him  until  you  killed  him,”  1  suppose  my 
tom;  expressed  some  disapproval,  and  then  she  modified  her  statement, 
as  I  have  already  stated.  But  she  seemed  to  feel  quite  relieved.  I  sup- 
p>osc  she  could  not  make  him  die  in  any  other  way,  so  she  beat  him 
until  he  died. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  however,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  generally  characteristic  of  negro  mothers? 

Mrs.  Ward.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  characteristic  of  them  gen¬ 
erally  to  beat  their  children  until  they  die,  but  I  do  think  that  if 
their  children  hadn’t  very  great  tenacity  of  life  most  of  them  would 
die  under  the  treatment  they  receive  from  their  parents.  The  negro 
mothers  will  beat  and  bruise  their  children  with  a  shingle  or  with  a 
stick,  or  with  anything  that  comes  to  their  hand,  when  they  are  angry. 
It  is  never  anything  like  regular  chastisement  but  it  is  an  assault, 
knocking  the  children  down  and  pulling  them  up  and  knocking  them 
doun  again  and  abusing  them  in  the  most  violent  manner. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  they  think  they  are  nothing  but  “little 
niggers.” 

Airs.  Ward.  Nothing  but  little  niggers;  and  the  old  Southern  slave¬ 
holders,  you  know,  were  the  only  people  that  ever  valued  little  niggers. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  The  men  beat  their  wives  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  whether  they  are  cruel  to  their  children 
in  their  original  home  in  Africa,  the  pagan  mothers. 

Mrs.  Ward.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  1  never  understood  that  Indian  mothers  were  cruel 
to  their  children,  did  you,  doctor? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Before  the  war,  it  was  frequently  the  case  on  large 
plantations  that  negroes  were  employed  as  foremen,  and  they  were 
very  often  much  more  cruel  than  white  overseers.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  great  many  negroes  that  I  know  of  that  are  very 
kind  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  who  get  along  ver\'  well  in  their 
families.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  I  know  something  about  these 
old  country  negroes,  and  1  know  of  several  of  them  that  were  raised 
in  this  county  and  that  are  doing  very  well.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  got  them  little  farms  and  seem  to  be  quite  prosperous  and  quite 
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comfortable  in  their  families.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  as  a 
general  rule  they  are  cruel  to  their  children. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women? 

Mr.  Hewitt.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women.  They  will  get  in  a 
passion  and  whip  their  children  unmercifully. 

The  Chairman.  What  seems  to  be  the  general  disposition  of  the 
negroes  toward  each  other?  I  understand  that  they  are  usually  tract¬ 
able  and  easily  managed  by  white  people,  except  that  they  will  not 
keep  their  contracts  but  will  get  up  and  go  off  whenever  they  wish; 
but  how  are  thev  among  themselves:  are  they  good-natured  and 
agreeable  othei^ise? 

Mr.  Hewitt.  They  are  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome.  They  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  if  a  difficulty  arises  between  two  of  them  the  whole 
neighborhood  will  take  sides,  and  very  often  the  parties  will  be  evenly 
divided  and  they  will  go  to  law  and  go  into  court,  and  you  may 
swear  a  dozen  of  them  and  if  thev  are  all  on  one  side  they  will  swear 
just  the  same  way.  Those  that  are  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff  will 
always  swear  for  him  right  through,  and  those  that  on  the  side  of  the 
defendant  will  swear  for  him  all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  “experts”  among  white  folks.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Yes;  that  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  negro  witnesses. 
If  the  question  is  one  between  a  negro  and  a  white  man  they  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  negro,  but  if  it  is  a  fight  between  two 
white  men  then  1  would  take  the  testimony  of  a  negro  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence,  for  he  would  generally  be  inclined  to  tell  the 
truth.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and  some  of  the  negroes  are 
very  truthful,  but  as  a  general  thing  in  my  practice  in  court  I  have 
found  them  wholly  unreliable  as  witnesses.  However,  there  are  a 
great  many  whites  who  are  just  about  as  much  so  as  the  negroes.  As 
I  have  said,  in  a  controversy  between  two  white  men  the  negro  is 
often  a  very  reliable  witness,  but  in  a  controversy  between  a  negro 
and  a  white  man  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth;  he  is  very 
certain  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  negro. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  in  a  controversy  between  two 
negroes  the  others  will  always  take  sides? 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  result  is  that  each  party  can  “prove” 
his  case? 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Always.  You  can  get  just  as  many  witnesses  as  you 
want  on  each  side. 

Hr.  Caldwell.  Yes;  the  parties  speak  of  them  as  “my  witnesses.” 
Each  party  goes  out  and  sees  the  witnesses  and  gets  them  ready. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Yes,  that  is  the  way.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  be 
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understood  as  saying  that  all  the  negroes  are  of  that  characteti  I  ani 
speaking  of  a  class.  Some  of  them  are  very  good  and  honest. 

RELIGION  AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  little  account  of  their  religious  ideas, 
their  religious  life  before  the  war. 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  never  went  to  their  meetings  myself. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  I  did.  They  had  seats  in  the  big  church,  and  they 
went  to  church  as  regularly  as  we  did.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
they  all  did,  but  a  great  many  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  disposition  or  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  whites  to  require  them  to*  go? 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  But  they  were  advised  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  rather  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind? 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  The  older  ones  are. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  1  remember  an  instance  that  1  saw  here  only  about 
two  years  ago,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  their  religious  views  and 
practices.  One  night  1  met  Dr.  Jordan,  who  told  me  that  he  was  going 
up  street  to  see  a  patient,  and  asked  me  to  walk  along  with  him. 
The  patient  was  a  negro.  I  went  to  the  door  and  Dr.  Jordan  went  in 

and  examined  the  man  and  prescribed  for  him.  There  was  a  negro 

church  right  by  there  and  we  heard  considerable  noise,  and  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  over.  We  went  into  the  church  and  sat  down  in  the  rear 
of  the  building,  and  they  began  singing,  and  after  a  little  while  a 
great  many  of  the  men  went  up  near  the  front  and  formed  a  circle 
around  the  preacher,  and  they  kept  on  singing,  and  it  got  louder 
and  louder,  and  finally  they  got  to  keeping  time  with  the  music  by 
a  swaying  motion  of  the  body,  and  the  excitement  grew  higher  and 
higher,  and  all  at  once  one  negro  woman  was  struck  by  something, 
and  she  made  a  break  through  the  circle.  They  secerned  to  be  waiting 
for  something  of  the  kind  to  occur,  for  they  caught  her  and  she 

just  fell  down  on  the  floor,  and  it  took  three  or  four  of  them  to  hold 

her.  She  would  jump  up  and  make  for  the  benches  and  jump  over 
three  or  four  of  them,  and  I  thought  she  was  coming  to  the  back 
part  of  the  church.  They  tore  the  clothing  off  her,  and  she  just  ex¬ 
hausted  herself  until  she  fell  down  on  the  floor  on  the  flat  of  her 
back,  and  they  took  her  up  and  laid  her  on  a  bench  at  one  side,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  “sisters”  staid  with  her  and  fanned  her.  She  was  so 
completely  exhausted  that  she  had  to  lie  absolutely  still  for  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  At  that  time  there  was  another  one  worked  up  to  the 
proper  pitch  and  she  went  through  the  same  performance. 
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Mrs.  Ward.  That  is  the  kind  of  religious  performances  they  indulge 
in,  and  the  one  that  can  scream  the  loudest,  and  fall  the  hardest,  and 
stay  collapsed  the  greatest  length  of  time  is  the  one  that  is  supposed 
to  have  the  highest  degree  of  religion.  A  sbter  will  scream  out,  “Oh! 
Brother  John,  hold  me!  Hold  me  Brother  John!”  and  somebody  else 
besides  “Brother  John”  will  go  and  hold  her,  but  the  woman  will 
keep  screaming,  “Hold  me.  Brother  John!  Hold  me.  Brother  John!” 
and  will  not  consent  to  be  held  until  “Brother  John”  comes. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  That  religious  excitement  is  not  peculiar  to  the  negro 
race. 


The  Chairman.  No,  of  course  not;  but  still  this  shows  their  actual 


condition  in  respect  to  their  religious  views  and  feelings,  for,  of 
course,  none  of  these  performances  were  gone  through  with  any 
idea  of  ridiculing  religion. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  no.  They  go  to  church  at  8  o’clock,  and  often 


stay  there  until  2  or  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  going  through  such 
performances  as  Dr.  Caldwell  has  described,  and  coming  out  in  a  per¬ 
fect  trance. 


The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  that  among  negroes  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  it  may  be  seen  there  occasionally  in  one  of  the  churches 
now.  I  have  not  visited  their  churches  of  late,  but  while  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  observing  their  religious  services  I  found  that  from  year  to 
year  that  sort  of  excitement  was  gradually  disappearing.  There  has 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  colored  people  of  Washington  in  regard 
to  these  physical  demonstrations  under  religious  excitement.  Such 
scenes  as  Dr.  Caldwell  has  just  described  were  very  common  some 
years  ago  there;  the  brethren  carried  out  those  that  were  overcome 
and  would  lay  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  church  in  the  cool  air, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  particularly  pious  brethren  would  attend  and 
watch  them  by  the  hour  until  they  would  recover  themselves  and 
get  up  and  go  back,  though  sometimes  they  would  have  to  be  carried 
away.  I  have  seen  them  yield  to  this  religious  excitement  and  keep 
time,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  has  described,  and  finally  go  off  in  something 
like  an  epileptic  fit.  I  do  not  know  that,  so  far  as  1  observed,  it  was 
more  frequent  among  the  sisters  than  among  the  brethren. 


[To  be  concluded  in  Part  II]. 
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Alat,  Djalan  Nusantara  19,  Kjakarta,  Indonesia 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Miller,  7 1 1  Leafmore  Drive,  Waters  Road,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Murray,  400  N.  Ashley  St.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Sheppard,  633  East  46th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Thomas,  2460  Menoher  Boulevard,  Box  135,  RFD  5, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Dr.  Orrin  S,  Wightman,  12 1  East  65th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Doak  S.  Campbell,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
would  like  information  on  the  brothers  and  parents  of  Willis  Sim¬ 
mons,  bom  in  Georgia  in  1784  and  used  a  passport  from  Jones  Coun¬ 
ty  to  Mississippi  Territory  in  1809.  He  married  Jane  Goslin,  daughter 
of  John  and  Judith  (Davis)  Goslin  who  were  married  in  Rowan 
County,  N.  C.  in  1780.  Any  information  about  Willis  Simmons,  Jane 
Goslin  and  Judith  Davis  will  be  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Robert  May,  Forest,  La.,  wants  information  on  a  Maxwell, 
bom  in  Georgia,  June  19,  1788,  and  married  a  Choctaw  Indian  named 
Panchos.  They  had  a  son  named  Jeremiah. 

Mrs.  Tennyson  H.  Walton,  9218  James  Ave.,  Castro  Valley,  Calif., 
is  seeking  information  on  Thomas  Huff  who  married  Betsy  or  Eliza¬ 
beth  Adams.  They  had  a  daughter,  Rebecca,  bom  in  Putnam  County, 
Ga.,  about  Jan.  28,  1825,  who  married  Arthur  Hunford  Walton  and 
died  in  Richmond,  Utah,  Nov.  28,  1901. 

Mrs.  U.  J.  Newman,  2502  W.  Jefferson,  Dallas  ii,  Texas,  wants 
to  know  date  and  place  of  birth  of  James  Sterrett  and  son  Jehu  Ster- 
rett  who  settled  in  Clarkesville,  Habersham  (Dountv’  before  1823. 
Whom  did  they  marry  and  when? 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Venning,  203  N.  Miller  St.,  Greer,  S.  C.  wants  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  descendants  of  Capt.  Moses  Guest  of  Virginia  and  Geor¬ 
gia  who  served  in  the  Revolution.  He  moved  to  Franklin  County,  Ga., 
in  1800  and  died  there  Oct.  i,  1837.  His  sons  w  ere  Sanford  Guest,  by 
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his  first  wife,  and  Joseph  Guest  by  his  second  wife,  Eleander  York. 
He  was  pensioned  on  Certificate  No.  30  237,  Oct.  29,  1835.  Whom 
did  his  sons  marry?  Names  of  their  children? 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Orvin,  977  King  St.,  Charleston  26,  S.  C.  would  like 
to  know  something  of  Patrick  Norris,  supposed  to  have  served  under 
McDonald  in  the  Revolution;  also  Benjamin  Bell,  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
dier  who  served  under  Capt.  B.  F.  Johnson.  They  are  both  listed  as 
receiving  land  lottery  grants  in  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  M.  Smith,  Nonhway,  Alaska,  c/o  The  Alaska  Com¬ 
munication  System,  w'ants  information  on  William  or  Walker  Sorell, 
whose  brothers  were  Franklin  and  Green  Sorell.  Her  grandfather, 
Ethelred  Franklin  Sorell,  was  bom  in  Georgia,  place  unknown,  in 
1832,  and  later  moved  to  Mississippi  where  he  married. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Richey,  Boyce,  Louisiana,  wishes  to  correspond  with 
any  one  who  has  information  to  exchange  on  the  following  who 
drew  land  in  the  1827  Land  Lottery,  in  the  counties  listed:  Easter 
Roberts  (wid.),  Putnam;  George  W.  Roberts,  Camden;  George  L. 
Roberts,  Fayette;  Gravstock  Roberts  (Rev.  sol.),  Burke;  Hiram  Rob¬ 
erts,  Chatham;  Reuben  Roberts  (Rev.  sol.),  Jones.  Information  is  also 
wanted  on  George  Powell,  George  C.  Powell,  G.  S.  Roberts  and 
Nancy  Roberts  Powell. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


Early  Days  of  Coastal  Georgia.  Photographs  by  Orrin  Sage  Wight- 
man;  story  by  Margaret  Davis  Cate.  (St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.:  Fort 
Frederica  Association,  1955.  Pp.  235.  Illustrations.  |6.oo.  Distributed 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press). 

Reluctant  to  give  itself  to  the  sea,  Georgia  first  mingles  with  the 
ocean  element  in  a  belt  of  salt  marshes,  a  myriad  of  watercourses,  and 
a  series  of  charming  sea  islands.  But  it  is  only  to  an  upland  Georgian 
that  the  state  ends  with  the  islands.  To  the  sea  islander  and  the 
coastal  Georgian,  it  (somewhat  more  logically)  begins  where  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  first  brought  European  culture  to  its  shores. 

The  charm  of  the  sea  islands  is  preserved  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century  largely  for  the  vacationist.  The  rice  fields  and  the  plantations 
of  sea-island  cotton  are  things  of  the  past.  But,  the  charm  is  an  indi¬ 
genous  one— a  continued  charm,  neither  resurrected  nor  restored.  It 
is  a  charm  which  has  survived  with  the  times,  changed  with  the  times. 
And  it  is  a  charm  which  has  always  preserved  its  special  flavor.  A 
visit  to  St.  Simons  can  leave  none  but  the  most  unimaginative  without 
a  feeling  of  those  that  have  gone  before— of  General  Oglethorpe,  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  of  Fanny  Kemble,  of  Sidney  Lanier,  and 
the  Kings  and  Butlers  and  Coupers  and  Hazzards.  For  the  oaks  are 
the  same;  and  the  moss  softens  the  landscape  now  as  then;  and  the 
sea  and  the  marsh  are  forever  there. 

Dr.  Orrin  Sage  Wightman  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Cate  capture 
the  charm  of  the  sea  islands  in  Early  Days  of  Coastal  Georgia,  a 
volume  that  is  as  delightful  for  its  text  as  it  is  handsome  for  its  pic¬ 
tures.  For  this  fine  book,  too  much  credit  should  be  parcelled  out  to 
neither  Dr.  Wightman  nor  Mrs.  Cate.  The  credit  should  be  shared, 
and  too  much  credit  cannot  go  to  the  ty  o  together.  It  is  a  team 
product  and  an  exceptionally  good  one. 

A  treasured  memoiy'  of  a  visit  to  St.  Simons  and  Sea  Island  is  the 
recollection  of  one  of  Mrs.  Cate’s  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  area. 
Even  more  treasured  is  the  memory  of  a  tour  with  her  as  a  guide.  In 
this  book  is  such  a  tour  in  permanent  form— one  ranging  geographic¬ 
ally  from  St.  Marys  to  Midway  and  chronologically  from  the  1730’s 
to  nearly  the  present. 

Dr.  Wightman  has  been  taking  his  pictures  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Already  many  of  his  subjects  no  longer  survive.  Already  the  life  that 
as  recent  as  a  score  of  years  ago  was  peculiar  to  the  sea  islands  is 
being  absorbed  into  a  world  of  paved  roads  and  tourists.  But  the 
Wightman-Cate  combination  preserves  in  an  especially  effective  way 
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much  that  is  being  otherwise  lost.  Dr.  Wightman’s  pictures  are  worth 
the  traditional  ten  thousand  words,  but  they  are  made  worth  even 
more  by  the  hundred  or  so  words  that  Mrs.  Cate  has  written  to  ac¬ 
company  each  photograph.  In  these  notes  she  sketches  the  whole 
history  of  the  St.  Simons  area  briefly  but  informatively  and  enter¬ 
tainingly. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Early  Days  of  Coastal  Georgia  consists 
of  character  |>ortraits  of  the  old  colored  folk  who  were  still  living 
when  Dr.  Wightman  began  his  picture  taking.  These  are  a  delight 
made  more  delightful  by  Mrs.  Cate’s  telling  the  story  of  each  illus¬ 
tration.  For,  as  Dr.  Wightman  points  out  in  an  introductory  note: 
“Mrs.  Cate,  who  is  familiar  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Negro,  has  been  able  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  no 
other  person  could  possibly  do  it,  as  she  had  not  only  the  friendship 
but  the  confidence  of  these  people.” 

This  is  a  fine  book— finely  made  to  match  its  contents  with  the 
final  touch  of  attractive  cartographic  endpapers  by  Virginia  Blanton. 

Richard  Harwell 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  Personal  Experiences  of  the  Late 
War.  By  Richard  Taylor,  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Edited  by  Richard  B.  Harwell.  (New’  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  1955.  Pp-  x^ii^  380.  $7.50). 

This  is  a  fascinating  narrative  of  personal  exjjeriences  during  the 
Civil  War  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  /  Rode  nith 
Stone'icall.  The  author,  son  of  the  more  famous  General  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Zachary  Taylor,  tells  the  storv  of  his  fighting  career  in  Virginia 
under  Lee  and  Jackson;  his  role  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
including  the  important  Red  River  campaign;  his  command  of  the 
Alabama-Mississippi  Department  where  he  tried  to  collect  an  army 
wdth  which  to  oppose  Sherman;  and,  finally,  his  efforts  during  Recon¬ 
struction  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of^  the  late  Confederate  States 
into  the  Union.  far  the  most  significant  section  of  the  book  is  that 
dealing  with  the  little  known  campaigns  in  Louisiana  in  which  Taylor, 
despite  the  hampiering  supervision  of  General  Kirby  Smith,  won  bril¬ 
liant  victories  over  a  large  army  under  General  N.  P.  Banks  supported 
by  a  sizable  fleet  under  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter.  There  is  reason  to 
accept  Taylor’s  view  that  given  free  rein  he  might  have  held  that 
area  and  prevented  the  Federals  from  cutting  the  Confederacy  in  two. 

Taylors  narrative  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  brilliant  description 
of  battles  and  campaigns  but  also  for  its  clear  cut  pictures  and  gen- 
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erally  accurate  estimates  of  both  Confederate  and  Union  generals.  He 
singles  out  for  particular  praise  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  of  the  Confederate  and  McQellan  and  Grant  of  the  Union 
Army.  He  is  highly  critical  of  Kirby  Smith  and  N.  P.  Banks  for  their 
inefficiency  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan  for  their  disregard  of  civilians 
and  their  wanton  destruction  of  property. 

He  passes  judgment  on  the  Confedeate  government  for  its  short¬ 
sighted  policy  in  relying  on  “King  Cotton”  and  for  its  failure  to 
adopt  an  efficient  tax  program,  long  term  enlistments,  and  adequate 
gathering  of  the  materiel  of  war.  He  also  condemns  Radical  Repub¬ 
lican  reconstruction  policies  and  the  gross  materialism  and  corruption 
of  the  post  war  governments.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  are  the  political  figures  who  arouse  his 
most  bitter  condemnation. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  Taylor  traces  the  germs  of  secession 
and  Civil  War  far  back  into  the  colonial  era;  expresses  the  view  that 
the  conflict  came  largely  because  of  economic,  rather  than  moral, 
issues  one  of  which  was  the  large  scale  immigration  in  the  1840’s  and 
1850’s;  and  raises  a  most  intriguing  “if’  in  historv’^  in  his  story  of  the 
shift  in  position  of  Governor  John  A.  Winston  and  William  Lowndes 
Yancey  on  Alabama’s  instructions  for  her  delegates  to  withdraw  from 
the  Democratic  Convention  of  i860. 

The  author’s  style  while  interesting,  even  brilliant,  is  discursive. 
Taylor  moves  from  the  Civil  War  to  Napoleon,  then  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  back  to  the  Civil  War  with  ease.  Again  he  discusses 
his  meeting  with  Heniy’  Wirz  in  1864  and  their  conversation  about 
conditions  in  the  Andersonville  Prison— breaks  the  story  and  tells  of 
Wirz  being  put  to  death— and  then  goes  on  with  the  conversation 
with  Wirz.  He  does  this,  however,  without  losing  the  interest  of  his 
readers. 

Richard  B.  Harwell,  the  editor,  has  contributed  much  to  Taylor’s 
book  (first  published  in  1879  and  long  since  out  of  print)  by  an  in¬ 
troductory  sketch  of  Taylor  and  his  illuminating  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  One  wonders,  however,  why  he  went  to  such  lengths 
to  convince  the  reader  that  Taylor  was  bom  in  Kentucky  rather  than 
Louisiana  (pp.  xiv-xv)  and  then  later  refers  to  Taylor  as  a  native  of 
Louisiana. 

Fletcher  M.  Green 
University  of  North  Carolina 
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Toni  Watson:  Azarian  Rebel.  By  C.  \'ann  Woodward.  (Reprint. 
New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  Incorporated,  1955.  Pp.  xviii,  518. 
%Soo). 

Rinehart  and  Company  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  historical  pro¬ 
fession  as  well  as  of  the  general  public  for  making  available  in  re¬ 
print  form  this  significant  biography  which  first  appeared  in  1938 
and  which  for  some  time  before  republication  had  been  out  of  print. 

The  distinguished  historians  who  reviewed  this  work  when  it  first 
appeared  were  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  an  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  American  history.  John  D.  Hicks  suggested  it  for  a  Pulitzer 
award,  and  Alex  M.  Arnett  predicted  that  it  would  serve  as  the  de¬ 
finitive  biography  of  Watson  for  at  least  a  generation.  Time  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  judgment  of  the  critics.  It  still  stands  as  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  item  in  the  bibliography  of  Georgia  in  the  post  bellum  period 
and  indeed  remains  as  one  of  the  most  penetrating  biographies  in  the 
literature  of  American  political  leaders.  It  can  be  read  and  re-read 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Woodward  was  fortunate  in  both  his  subject  and  his  materials. 
The  former  was  important  and  interesting;  the  latter  were  extensive 
and  revealing.  The  Watson  family  gave  him  free  use  of  personal  papers 
and  diaries.  The  author,  however,  had  the  skill  and  the  insight  to 
exploit  the  situation,  to  the  fullest.  He  was  courageous  enough  to 
interpret  broadly  the  period  in  which  Watson  lived.  The  period 
from  1880  to  1922,  including  New  Departure  Democracy,  Populism, 
and  early  20th  Century  Progressivism,  had  not  in  1938  and  still  has 
not  received  adequate  study  by  historians.  In  the  main  Woodward’s 
interpretations  are  valid  and  continue  to  be  suggestive  for  further 
studies. 

The  author  probed  deeply  into  W’atson’s  eccentricities  and  incon¬ 
sistencies.  He  was  concerned  not  only  with  acts  but  also  with  motives. 
His  sensitivity  and  insight  into  human  nature  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  understand  Watson,  and  his  skill  as  a  writer  enabled  him  to 
transmit  this  understanding  to  the  reader.  Woodward  was  honest 
enough  to  present  with  equal  care  both  the  early  years  of  Watson’s 
crusading  zeal  and  the  latter  years  of  Watson’s  vitriolic  demagoguery, 
although  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  was  more  sympathetic  with  the 
younger  Watson. 

The  result  of  Woodward’s  efforts  is  a  penetrating  biography  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  the  history  of  Georgia  and  the  South,  as  well  as  depict¬ 
ing  the  tragic  degeneration  of  a  complex  public  figure  vyho  was  an 
even  more  complex  human  being.  The  author’s  style  is  at  all  times 
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interesting  and  sometimes  brilliant.  This  is  a  volume  which  all  Geor¬ 
gians  should  read. 

JuDsoN  C.  Ward,  Jr. 

Emory  University 

Men  and  Planes.  Volume  \"1,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War 
II,  edited  by  Wesley  F.  Craven  and  James  L.  Cate.  (Chicago:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1955.  Pp.  lii,  808.  Illustrations.  $8.50). 

Publication  of  the  Air  Forces’  history  of  its  activities  in  World 
War  II  is  now  nearly  complete.  With  the  issuance  of  this  the  sixth 
volume,  only  one  more  instalment  remains  to  be  published.  That  vol¬ 
ume,  the  seventh,  will  treat  of  the  world-wide  service  aspects  of  the 
Air  Forces. 

The  sixth  volume  is  the  first  of  the  series  to  deal  exclusively  with 
noncombatant  phases  of  the  Air  Force  mission.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  what  the  air  arm  did  in  the  zone  of  the  interior. 
It  recounts  the  beginnings  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  the  provision  of 
base  facilities,  the  production  and  distribution  of  planes  and  other 
equipment,  and  the  procurement  and  training  of  all  types  of  air  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  story  told  in  this  volume  is  less  exciting  that  that  contained 
in  prior  ones,  all  of  which  were  devoted  to  overseas  activities.  For 
in  their  very  essence,  zone  of  interior  doings  are  less  dramatic  than 
the  blood  and  thunder  of  combat.  But  in  a  very  real  sense  the  account 
spread  on  the  pages  of  this  volume  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Air  Force  history,  for  the  spectacular  victories  won  by  fighters  and 
bombers  in  distant  skies  could  never  have  been  achieved  without  the 
effective  organization  and  planning  at  home,  in  procurement,  produc¬ 
tion  and  training. 

In  mobilizing  for  World  War  II,  responsible  authorities  in  all  the 
services  were  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  experience  of  World  War  I.  In  spelling  out  at  great  length  just 
how’  the  most  tremendous  air  effort  known  to  history  was  built  up 
from  origins  that  seem  by  comparison  as  mere  mustard  seeds,  the 
Air  Forces  Historical  Division  may  in  the  perspective  of  time  prove 
to  have  rendered  its  most  valuable  service. 

This  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  is  a  collaboration,  prepared 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Wesley  F.  Craven  and  James  L.  Cate, 
w'ho  respectively  are  professors  of  histor\’  at  Princeton  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  who  both  formerlv’  served  in  the  Air  Forces 
Historical  Division.  Part  I,  “The  Organization  and  Its  Responsibili¬ 
ties”  was  wTitten  by  William  A.  Goss,  P.  Alan  Bliss,  and  Frank  Futrell. 
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Part  II,  “Equipment  and  Services’’  was  prepared  by  Alfred  Goldberg. 
Part  III,  “Recruitment  and  Training”  is  the  work  of  Arthur  H.  Kooker 
and  Thomas  H.  Greer.  Futrell  and  Goldberg  are  members  of  the  Air 
Forces  Historical  Division  and  Bliss  is  in  the  Air  Forces  Directorate 
of  Intelligence.  Goss  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
San  .Mateo,  Kooker  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
Greer  of  Michigan  State  College. 

Part  III  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book.  The  story  of 
how  the  training  of  individuals  and  crews  was  developed  from  a  trial 
and  error  basis  to  a  program  of  the  greatest  precision  and  refinement 
is  a  truly  fascinating  one.  And  it  portrays  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  World  War  II. 

Bell  Irvin  Wiley 

Emory  University 

Dr.  J.  G.  Af.  Ramsey.  Autobiography  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Hesseltine.  (Nashville:  Tennessee  Historical  Commission,  1954. 
PP-  xviii,  367.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

Dr.  Ramsey  is  best  known  today  for  having  written  his  Armais  of 
Tennessee,  a  classic  among  the  books  on  Tennessee  history.  But  apart 
from  this  accomplishment,  he  was  a  man  of  some  consequence— a 
doctor  of  medicine,  a  railroad  promoter,  a  banker,  a  college  trustee, 
a  Confederate  depositary,  and  withal  a  cultured  and  lovable  character 
who  loved  Tennessee  and  its  history.  He  and  his  whole  family  sup¬ 
ported  the  Confederacy  and  on  the  fall  of  Kno.xville  in  1863  he  fled 
the  state.  He  was  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  played  a  part  in  the  “flight  into  oblivion”  of  the  Confederate  gov¬ 
ernment,  helping  to  guard  its  treasury  as  far  as  Washington  and  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia.  He  returned  to  Charlotte  and  for  a  half  dozen  years 
after  the  war  practiced  medicine  there.  He  reutmed  to  Tennessee  for 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  dying  in  Knoxville  in  1884. 

It  was  while  living  in  Charlotte  that  he  used  his  spare  moments 
in  writing  his  autobiography,  which  is  quite  detailed  in  ancestry  and 
family  history  as  well  as  in  his  own  activities;  but  he  has  very  little 
to  say  about  his  Armais  of  Tennessee  and  other  historical  interests. 
And  here  is  where  editor  Hesseltine  steps  in  to  help;  in  fact  he  helps 
so  much  that  this  book  may  be  said  to  be  almost  as  much  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Hesseltine  as  of  Ramsey— not,  however,  in  Hesseltine’s  own 
editorial  notes,  though  these  are  sufficient,  but  in  adding  chapters  of 
letters  which  Ramsey  wrote  to  Lyman  Copeland  Draper,  famous  for 
his  collection  of  documents  now  in  the  possession  or  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Also  the  editor  added  a  chapter  of 
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letters  which  Ramsey  had  copied  and  attached  to  his  autobiography 
but  not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  it  and  not  to  be  published.  All 
will  forgive  Hesseltine  for  violating  this  injunction,  including,  it  is 
believed.  Dr.  Ramsey  himself  if  he  were  still  living.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  throughout  his  editorial  work  on  this  volume.  Dr.  Hes¬ 
seltine,  who  is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  a  professor  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  treated  Dr.  Ramsey  with  a  loving 
and  becoming  kindness  well  deserved. 

There  was  a  close  feeling  of  kinship  between  the  two  historians 
Ramsey  and  Draper,  both  amateur  in  a  way  but  still  careful  of  facts 
They  wrote  to  each  other  about  the  antiquities  of  the  Tennessee  fron¬ 
tier,  including  the  particular  tree  on  which  “D.  Boon  Cilled  A  Bar,” 
and  whether  one  could  be  certain  that  it  was  in  “1760.”  Draper  was 
as  much  interested  in  the  year  as  the  fact  that  it  been  “Cilled”  on  a 
tree,  for  if  in  the  year  1760,  then  Boone  had  gone  west  a  little  earlier 
than  Draper  had  previously  thought.  Draper  was  plying  Ramsey 
about  the  tree,  whether  he  had  ever  seen  it,  when  Ramsey  had  grown 
too  old  to  write  anv  more.  Mrs.  Ramsey  replied  in  a  letter  six  months 
before  her  husband’s  death  that  forty  years  ago  he  had  visited  the 
spot  and  that  he  had  a  picture  of  the  tree. 

This  book  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  like  to  read  history.  They 
will  thank  Ramsey  for  having  written  his  autobiography,  and  they 
will  thank  Hesseltine  for  having  added  the  letters  which  Ramsey 
wrote  to  Draper. 

Stormy  Ben  Butler.  By  Robert  S.  Holzman.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1954.  Pp.  xx,  297.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

How  could  anyone  write  a  book  about  Ben  Butler  without  show¬ 
ing  some  feeling  one  way  or  another  in  presenting  such  an  amazing 
character?  Well,  Professor  Holzman  of  New  York  University  has 
done  so,  and  the  reason  he  or  anyone  else  could  do  so  is  beause  Ben 
was  so  amazing.  By  going  through  a  great  many  records  relating  to 
Butler,  especially  his  correspondence  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
Butler's  Book,  in  both  of  which  Ben  and  Mrs.  Ben  pour  out  their 
innermost  thoughts,  and  by  copying  down  copious  extracts  there¬ 
from,  the  author  has  let  Butler  and  his  contemporaries  talk  his  way 
through  this  book.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  all  quotations,  but  very 
much  of  it  is,  and  thereby  rests  a  great  deal  of  the  charm  and  interest 
that  pervades  this  book.  Such  an  exaggerated  character,  and  yet  an 
extremely  effective  one,  could  be  best  handled  in  a  light  and  some¬ 
what  homorous  vein,  and  that  is  what  has  happened  here.  So  sure 
are  the  publishers  of  this  book,  that  when  once  beginning  it  the  reader 
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will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  lay  it  down  and  equally  impossible 
not  to  buy  it,  that  they  make  the  bet  that  a  ten-days’  free  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  will  produce  a  sale.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  who  has 
tasted  this  book  could  return  it. 

Butler  during  his  lifetime  was  known  to  many  only  to  be  hated, 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South;  but  in  his  particular  bailiwick 
of  Massachusetts  he  was  generally  after  the  Civil  War  liked  more 
than  hated,  for  he  managed  to  keep  himself  in  office,  either  as  con¬ 
gressman  or  governor,  by  changing  his  politics  as  often  as  his  coat— 
Democrat,  Republican,  Greenbacker,  Democrat  again,  Anti-Monopo¬ 
list.  During  the  war  he  was  a  political  general,  who  managed  to  awe 
both  Lincoln  and  Grant  enough  to  secure  the  silence  of  the  latter 
in  matters  where  Grant  might  well  have  spoken  out  and  acted,  too, 
and  by  scaring  Lincoln  sufficiently  to  lead  to  the  President’s  attempt 
to  appease  Butler  by  offering  him  the  vice-presidential  nomination 
in  1864.  Butler  rather  facetiously  would  agree  to  this  arrrangement 
only  if  Lincoln  would  promise  to  die  or  resign  not  more  than  three 
months  after  his  inauguration.  Booth  killed  Lincoln  only  six  weeks 
afterwards,  well  within  the  time  limit  Butler  had  set— how  fortunate 
for  the  nation  that  Booth  did  not  take  Butler  into  his  confidence! 
Lincoln’s  secretary  John  Hay  remarked  that  Butler  was  the  “smartest 
damned  rascal  that  ever  lived”;  but  Butler  was  not  quite  smart  enough 
to  become  president  of  the  United  States  either  by  accepting  the  vice¬ 
presidency  on  the  Lincoln  ticket  in  1864  or  by  convincing  the  people, 
of  his  presidential  stature  when  he  ran  in  1884  on  the  Greenback 
and  Anti-monopoly  ticket. 

The  Barber  of  Natchez.  By  Edwin  Adams  Davis  and  William  Ran¬ 
som  Hogan.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1954. 
Pp.  X,  272.  Illustrations.  $4.00). 

William  Johnson,  Negro,  the  son  of  William  Johnson,  white  man, 
became  a  well-known  barber  and  business  man  in  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
before  the  Civil  War.  His  father  and  former  owner  remained  in  ob¬ 
scurity  and  is  almost  an  enigma  to  the  person  today  who  would  try 
to  trace  him.  This  book  recites  a  story,  which  could  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  be  called  amazing  in  the  light  of  the  meagre  knowledge  that  most 
people  today  have  concerning  free  Negroes  of  ante-bellum  times. 

William  Johnson  was  a  successful  business  man,  who  ran  barber 
shops  in  this  Mississippi  River  town,  who  invested  his  money  in  plan¬ 
tation  lands  and  woodlands,  and  in  slaves,  and  who  at  the  time  of 
his  tragic  death  at  the  age  of  42,  had  accumulated  a  small  fortune  of 
$30,000  or  $40,00.  He  was  received  in  ever\’  respect  except  socially 
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by  his  white  neighbors  and  associates.  He  was  a  sportsman,  who 
hunted  and  fished  and  bet  on  horses  and  did  other  gambling  in  the 
politest  and  most  approved  fashion  of  his  day.  But  he  was  a  Negro, 
and  being  so  he  was  deprived  of  the  political  rights  of  voting  and 
holding  office,  and  of  what  was  much  more  serious,  the  right  to  testify 
against  a  white  man  and  of  receiving  the  protection  of  other  Negroes’ 
testimony  in  any  legal  action  which  he  might  take  against  a  white  man. 

In  this  fact  lay  the  tragedy  of  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  murderer, 
who  claiming  the  exclusive  rights  of  a  white  man,  went  scot-free 
because  all  the  people  who  saw  the  murder  take  place  were  Negroes. 
But  there  was  proof,  which  never  was  received  in  court,  that  the 
murderer  was  in  fact  a  Negro  before  the  law— a  mulatto  of  about 
the  same  degree  as  William  Johnson  himself. 

Davis  and  Hogan,  the  joint  authors  of  this  book,  have  written  a 
close-up  account  of  Johnson  and  the  city  of  Natchez,  giving  such 
intimate  details  and  verisimilitude  of  the  times,  as  to  be  impossible 
in  the  biography  of  any  other  resident  of  Natchez  or  of  any  other 
place— unless  indeed  that  person  had  kept  as  complete  and  intimate 
a  diary  as  did  William  Johnson.  The  discovery  of  this  diary  some 
years  ago  and  its  publication  in  1951  (now  out  of  print),  edited 
by  Davis  and  Hogan,  made  possible  this  book.  Written  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  style,  without  the  forbidding  paraphernalia  of  footnotes  and  less 
forbidding  bibliography  or  index,  this  book  is  largely  a  condensation 
of  the  diary,  with  the  use  of  newspaper  accounts  of  the  murder  of 
Johnson  and  the  attempts  through  three  court  trials  to  convict  the 
murderer.  For  those  who  want  some  unusual  history,  this  book  is 
the  answer— until,  too,  it  may  go  out  of  print  as  did  the  diary. 

The  South  in  American  Literature,  1 60^-1900.  By  Jay  B.  Hubbell. 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  xx,  987.  $10.00). 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  book  of  this  size  and  excellence  an  ade¬ 
quate  review  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  it  were  best  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  it  is  scholarly,  readable,  and  extremely  valuable.  It 
is  a  remarkably  complete  survey  of  Southern  literature  from  James¬ 
town  down  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  an  epilogue  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  ending  with  1953.  Not  its  least  value  is  its  balancing 
Southern  literature  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  filling  the  gap,  which  Northern  writers  have  left.  But  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  Professor  Hubbell  is  afflicted  with  that  curse 
which  beset  in  a  remoter  time  some  Southerners  who  in  their  zeal 
to  give  the  South  its  place  in  the  literary  picture  of  America,  listed 
and  praised  foolishly  everything  that  came  out  of  the  South.  It  need 
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not  be  said  that  a  person  of  Hubbell’s  standing  is  a  sectionalist,  except 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word— that  is  to  evaluate  Southern  literary 
developments  on  their  merits,  measured  by  universal  standards.  An¬ 
other  value  this  work  has  which  must  be  mentioned  is  its  remarkably 
complete  critical  bibliography.  This  and  the  rich  content  of  the  879 
pages  of  narrative  could  scarcely  have  come  out  of  less  than  the 
nearly  twenty  years  of  researches  and  writing  that  went  into  them. 

Literary  developments  do  not  stand  out  and  apart  from  the  history 
of  the  times.  Professor  Hubbell  has  well  taken  care  of  this  aspect,  and, 
so,  into  it  he  has  fitted  a  great  many  writers  with  some  samples  of 
their  work.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution  he  has  organized  his 
material  around  the  Southern  colonies,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Afterwards  he  has  progressed 
with  less  attention  to  formal  geography,  using  such  broad  divisions 
as  “The  Era  of  Good  Feeling,  1789-1830,”  “The  Road  to  Disunion, 
1830-1865,”  and  “The  New  South,  1865”— with  the  aforementioned 
epilogue  of  the  twentieth  centurw 

Grierson's  Raid.  By  D.  Alexander  Brown.  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1954.  Pp.  261.  Illustrations.  $4.00). 

Benjamin  H.  Grierson  was  a  piano  player  and  music  teacher,  who 
after  failing  as  a  merchant,  turned  cavalryman  in  the  Civil  War 
despite  the  fact  that  he  disliked  horses,  having  as  a  youth  been  kicked 
in  the  face  by  a  pony  and  in  the  war  kicked  on  the  shin  by  a  gift 
horse.  He  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  lived  for  a  time  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  later  came  to  call  Jacksonville,  Illinois  his 
home.  His  name  is  famous  in  history  for  a  remarkable  raid  he  made 
from  La  Grange,  Tennessee  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Receiving  rather  general  orders  in  1863  to  make  a  raid  into  Mis¬ 
sissippi  behind  the  Confederate  lines  and  cut  the  railroad  to  Vicks¬ 
burg,  which  Grant  was  about  to  lay  siege  to,  he  set  out  on  April  17th 
and  sixteen  days  later  ended  up  in  Baton  Rouge,  600  miles  away, 
having  done  all  that  he  was  expected  to  do  and  much  more.  Although 
he  eluded  and  deluded  the  Confederates  most  of  the  time,  he  had  a 
few  brushes  with  small  contingents  of  the  enemy,  but  he  never  ran 
into  serious  trouble.  If  he  was  not  guilty  of  a  little  exaggeration  in 
his  official  report,  he  killed  or  wounded  about  100  Confederates, 
captured  and  paroled  more  than  500,  destroyed  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  of  railroad,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  other  damage. 

The  author  of  this  work,  Alexander  Brown,  Librarian  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  has  written  an  engaging  and  scholarly  account  of 
this  fiimous  raid.  He  has  used  all  the  well-known  sources  for  such  a 
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study,  as  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Arrmes, 
various  regimental  histories,  and  other  works  relating  to  the  war,  but 
also  an  unpublished  autobiography  of  Grierson.  The  book  has  an 
attractive  and  unusual  feature  by  carrying  a  small  map  of  the  journey 
made  each  day,  which  sets  the  account  apart  into  as  many  sections 
as  there  were  days.  This  is  the  first  scholarly  account  of  the  Grierson 
raid  and  makes  a  welcomed  addition  to  the  fast  growing  list  of  books, 
here  of  late,  on  the  Qvil  War. 

Dead  and  Gone.  Classic  Crimes  of  North  Carolina.  By  Manly  Wade 
Wellman.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1954.  Pp.  xvi,  190.  $3.00). 

Here  are  the  accounts  of  ten  celebrated  murders  in  North  Carolina 
history  and  the  disposition  of  the  cases,  which  did  not  always  result 
in  the  solution  of  the  crime  to  the  satisfaction  of  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions.  In  time,  they  come  between  1808  and  1914.  Neither  the  first 
not  the  last  was  the  most  famous,  though  the  retelling  in  every  in¬ 
stance  makes  good  reading.  The  element  of  suspense  carries  the  reader 
forward  with  an  eager  mind  intent  on  finding  out  what  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  matter  was.  The  style  of  narrative  is  not  con¬ 
sistently  smooth  and  now  and  then  poor  proof  reading  or  careless 
writing  has  led  to  irritating  errors,  as  for  instance  “Chicken”  Stephens 
being  spelled  Stevens  and  Caswell  varying  with  Caldwell. 

Probably  the  most  famous  of  these  murders,  from  at  least  the 
standpoint  of  its  place  in  formal  history,  was  that  of  “Chicken”  Steph¬ 
ens,  a  reprobate  in  Reconstruction  times,  whom  it  was  long  su^eted 
was  murdered  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— and  in  recent  times  verified  by 
the  posthumous  testimony  of  the  last  survivor.  The  most  lugubrious 
was  the  doing  away  with  “Poor  ’Omi”  Wise;  but  the  most  horrible 
and  yet  later  to  be  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  halo  was  Frankie  Silver’s 
slaying  her  husband  with  an  axe  and  cutting  his  body  into  small  pieces 
and  burning  them  in  the  flames  in  the  fireplace  of  her  mountain  cabin. 
“For  now  I  travel  that  awful  road”  and  all  the  rest  of  this  plaintive 
doggerel  supposedly  written  by  Frankie  and  recited  from  the  gal¬ 
lows  are  still  well-known  and  recited  by  the  mountain  people  of 
western  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Wellman  will  receive  the  thanks  of  many  Carolinians  and 
others,  too,  for  getting  together  in  convenient  form  these  ten  classic 
North  Carolina  murder  stories. 

Number  i  of  Series  IX,  Sources  &  Reprints,  Emory  University 
Publications  (Atlanta:  The  Library,  Emory  University,  1955.  Pp.  34. 
Paper  covers,  75  cents)  is  entitled  Sporting  Sketches  from  The  Coun- 
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try  man,  by  George  L.  F.  Birdsong,  186^-1864.  It  is  edited  by  Ward 
Pafford,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Emoty  University,  who 
writes  as  an  introduction  an  interesting  sketch  of  Birdsong  together 
with  a  discussion  of  fox  hunting  as  brought  out  in  the  three  sketches 
from  the  Countryman,  which  make  up  this  brochure. 

Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  recently  reissued  the 
famous  Travels  of  William  Bartram,  edited  by  Mark  Van  Doren,  in 
paperbacks  for  sale  at  the  price  of  $1.95  (or  clothbound  at  $3-95). 
It  is  a  republication  of  the  edition  which  was  brought  out  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1791.  It  includes  a  facsimile  of  the  title  page,  thirteen  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  original  edition,  and  the  text  is  unabridged.  It  is 
neatly  done  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

Stellanova  Osborn  (Mrs.  Chase  S.  Osborn),  long  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  has  recently  written  Polly  Cadotte,  A 
Tale  of  Duck  Island  in  Verse  (New  York:  Exposition  Press,  1955. 
Pp.  48,  I2.50).  It  relates  to  the  Lake  Superior  frontier. 
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